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- DOROTHY SOUTH 


A Love Story just before the War 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER,” now in its 17,000. 


Six Illustrations by C. D. Williams. Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, illustrated cover, rough 
edges, gilt top. Price $1.50. 


“One of the strongest books ever written by Mr. Eggleston. It is a great story.”— 
New York American and Journal. 


“Mr. Eggleston chose to paint on his own canvas with the colors he knew best of all, 
and the picture will be a permanent one.”— Mew York Press. 
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THE GATE OF THE KISS 


A Romance in the Days of Hezekiah 
By JOHN W. HARDING 


Four Illustrations by George Varian. Bound in green cloth, decorative cover, rough edges. Price $1.50. 


A story of rich and glowing description, filled with the passions of men and women, of 
the terribleness of war, with false love and true love, and saturated with interest and 
charm of style. 











MARGARET BOWLBY 


A Lobe Story By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


Bound in blue cloth, decorative cover, rough edges. Price $1.50. 


This might well be named ‘“ The Politician,” for, while it is a story of love, it is also 
a story of politics. The major part of the story is laid ina State capital and among 
politicians. The plot is well-defined and sustained to the end. It has many dramatic 
situations. The inner workings of the ‘ machine” are clearly depicted. 











MR. WHITMAN 


A Story of the Brigands By ELIZABETH PULLEN 


Bound in light green cloth, illustrated cover, rough edges. $1.50. 


A bright, original, quaintly humorous, and charming piece of semi-Stocktonian work. 
The complications are refreshing, the humor captivating, and the results delightful. 
Jeremiah is a new and fresh creation in fiction. 











LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ||& |COMPANY 


THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


With 54 illustrations by CLauDE A, SHEPPERSON. $1.00 
This is the story of an American gi] who ran away from her lover in England and played at 
being a goose girl until he came and found her. It sparkles with Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful fancy 
and humor and its attractiveness is heightened by lavish illustrations. 





AN AMERICAN 


AT OXFORD 
By JOHN CORBIN 


Fully illustrated: $1.50 met, postage extra 


The will of the late Cecil Rhodes has directed gen- 
eral attention to this ancient seat of learning which 
John Corbin delightfully describes in his book. Mr. 
Corbin has been in residence at Oxford for a year, and 
tells of student life from every point of view. The 
author has provided charming illustrations which help 
to make the volume wholly attractive. 

















REMINISCENCES OF 
A DRAMATIC CRITIC 
By HENRY AUSTIN CLAPP 

With photogravure portraits, 


IN THE DAYS 


OF GIANTS 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


With illustrations and a deco- 
rative cover by E. Boyp 


HEZEKIAH’S WIVES 
By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


With a frontispiece. 85 cents 
net, postage 7 cents 





$1 75 net, postage extra SMITH. 


Mr. Clapp here reviews the chief 
features of the American dur- 
ing the last ee century Hecom- 


greatest 
period and promise of the future. 


postage, 11 cents 


Stories of the gods, giants and 
dwarfs of Norse m: ology. clothed 
with fresh attractiveness by the 
lively fancy and humor with which 
Miss Brown invests the tales. 


$1.10 net, The author has written a dainty 
story of the matrimonial career of 


Hezekiah, a prince of canaries. 


The N. Y. Times says: ‘ One of 
the most fascinating bird books 
ever written.” 














LIGHT NOVELS TO READ THIS SUMMER 


AUDREY. By Mary Johnston. $1.50. 
The best-selling book in the United States. 
THE CLAYBORNES. By William Sage. $1.50. 
A romance of the days of °61. 
OPENINGS IN THE OLD TRAIL. By Bret Harte. 
Say tales of life in the West. ; 
THE SON OF A FIDDLER. By Jennette Lee, $1.50. 
““A story of beauty and charm wonderfully heart- 
touching.” — Boston Journal. 
THE DIARY OF A SAINT. By Arlo Bates. $1 so. 
on 2 aged told by the heroine in her diary for an event- 
JOHN KENADIE. By Ripley D. Saunders. $1.50. 


An Arkansas story with scenes and characters which 
have the charm of newness. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, - - 





THE DESERT AND THE SOWN. By Mary fal. 


lock Foote. $1.50. 
Strong and full of human interest. 


A REMEDY FOR LOVE. By Ellen Oiney Kirk. 


$1.25. 
A sweet old fashioned love story. 


ROMAN BIZNET. By Ceorgia Wood Pangborn. 


With a frontispiece. $1.50. 
Of keen interest, with a style as distinctive as is the plot. 


BREAD AND WINE. By Maude Eger.on King. 


oy story of Swiss peasant life. 
TO THE END OF THE TRAIL, By Frank Lewis 


Nason. $1.50. 


A novel of the West, breathing the space and frée- 
dom of Colorado ranch and mining life. 


Boston and New York 
Sell 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL | 


A Discussion of the Relations of Employer 
and Employed. Edited by JOHN P. 
PETERS, D.D. 


Some of the questions considered :—Trusts and Labor 
Unions, their benefits to both sides, the legal aspects of 
both, their control by legislation; financial responsi- 
bility of Unions, desirability of incorporation ; methods 
of conciliation and arbitration, trade agreements, the en- 
forcement of arbitration ; labor bureaus, etc. 

The questions are discussed by labor leaders and 
master employers as well as by economists, lawyers, re- 
formers, and public officials,—forty-five different indi- 
viduals in all, including such well-known names as Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Bishop Potter, Dr. Josiah Strong, Professor 
Clark of Columbia, Carroll D. Wright, Henry D. Lloyd, 
Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, Jacob A. Riis. 











FIELD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN. WILD FLOWERS 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of 
“Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” 
etc.. Long 16mo, over 500 pp., 850 plants de- 
scribed ; 350 illustrations, including 24 col- 
ored full-page plates; net, $1.75 full flexi- 
ble morocco, net, $2.25. (Postage, 10.) 





peer. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London 











BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, ~~ 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


Book 1. 
Prolegomena 


Book 2, 
Babylonia from 4500 
B. C, to Assyrian dom,- 


nation, 


Book 3, 
Assyria to the fall of 
Nineveh. 


Book 4, 
Chaldean Empire to 
fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, 
writes: 

“ Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read. 

“Your historv of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can be 
known at Fer on the subject. I know of nothing, at all 
events in English, which at all approaches it in complete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

** Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE.” 
Cloth. $5. 


Two Vols. 882 pages. 


EATON & MAINS, 450 Fare SHERS 


ANTED.— Energetic men for pleasant profitable and per- 
manent work. Teachers and professional men prv- 


Octavo. 








ferred. Weekly salary or guaranty paid. Give , occu 
tion and references. Dopp, Mgap & Compas, few York, 
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The Only Authorized 
LIFE OF 


TALMAGE 


Edited by Or. Talmage’s Editorial Associates. 
Introduction by his Son 
Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage, D. D., 


no other. Outfit free for 


15 cents to cover . 
Order outfit today. ia. 
dress, 


THE JOHN G. WINSTON GO., 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or 334 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 
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450,000 


‘‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs ”” 


HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
' The leading H book for Meetings, Y Peo 
ple’s Societies, day Evening ices, Sabbath Schools, 
poy he ice standard hymns, best Sacred Songs, 
, per 100. Sample, post-paid, 20 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New Yerk and Uhicago 
Publishers of the Moody and Sankey “ Gospel Hymns.” 
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ESTERBROOK’S 


PENS <=> 


26 JOHN ST.,4.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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Fiftieth Ghousand tin the Press 
[THE LADY PARAMOUNT | 
; ‘the new Spring Novel 
By HENRY HARLAND 
Author of 
“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX” 


(Eighty-fifth Thousand) 
“Grey Roses,” “ Comedies & Errors ” 


| THE LADY PARAMOUNT | 


, yee Commercial Advertiser : “ A book full of sunshine and sparkle—without a shadow, a sorrow, a singlé note of cyni- 
cism or gloom. 
dhe Mirror (Mr. Percival Pollard): “ Admirers of Mr. yy — adore the book . . A thing to be thankful for.” 
The Chicago Record- Herald : “Will be a & prime favorite for su ng. 
The Bui nore Sux: “The most brilliant of contemporary no velists—the brightest piece of fiction that we have read in 
many moons.” 
ne N. Y. Sun: “ Mr. Harland has succeeded admirably ; it is the wittiest and brightest book of the season.” 


JOHN LANE The Bodiley Head, 67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY. 


An Important New Book | Long's Wood Folk Series: 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE List Price 


Ways of Wood Folk, - - - .50 
and. Nesrology te Care Oniremicn, Weseeiee. Meme Wild Ww 
and Neurolo; ive orces' _ MgtaZe UG 
With an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. List row were “45 


price, $1.50. 
“ \/ATURE STUDY AND LIFE” is intended to assist Secrets of the Woods, - - - .50 


teachers in directing their pupils in nature-study . . : . 
work, and to be used by the children themselves as a | Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life. .60 
reference book. It has twice formed the basis for nature- ’ ? 
study courses in the Clark University Summer School ; Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children, -60 
it has further stood the more practical test of teachers’ Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend, 50 
institutes in various states; and. finally, its most impor- z 
tant suggestions have been tried thoroughly in the Eddy’s Friends and Helpers, - = - .60 
schoolroom. In the point of view, in the selection of the a2 4 . . ‘ , 
subject-matter, and in the presentation of methods of Jefferies’ Sir Bevis, from ‘* Wood 
conducting the work, this book marks a definite advance Magic.” - - - é 
over other publications on the subject of nature study. BIC, = ST oat aS eral 






























Ginn & Company publish a complete list of Text-Books for Elementary Schools, High Schools, and Colleges, 
Circulars, Catalogues, and Bulletins of New Books will gladly be sent to any address, postpaid, on application, 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas | Columbus London 
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Stories Wanted 
The Boys’ World 


We desire manuscripts in the form of short stories, reminiscences 
and true aoe for publication in the Boys’ World, a new 
illustrated eig! ght page, four-column weekly y paper for ice bone. me 
pay promptly t and liberally for all manuscripts nos 

Boys’ WorLD is to encourage and uplift boys in 
ere: to enter helpfully into each department of Lew | on 
; make each day holy and each deed noble. We x to all 
writers who are interested in the welfare of boys elp 
a Toy also A educated workers with boys whe 0 no 
| peony ae on. The paper already reaches 218,000 
iy this 8 an ce audience, and we need your best eftonts 
owh "sve ‘vit You? words. dos large an 


to 


p. Address 
Editerial fo. Bag Elegi 
Boys’ WoRLD sent free on 2 elition. 








SEND FOR 


Brentano's Catalogue 
of Paper Fiction 


New List Revised to Date Sent FREE on 
Request. Only to be Obtained at - < = 


BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York 














When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all Sepetnete of literature is very 
complete 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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Ne EDUCATION 
at VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, Cottage 


Five hundred students. Fort ‘instructors. 
. Send for 64-Page Uircular. 
WILLI 4 A. MOWRY, - Hyde Park, Mass. 


me hl rN SCHOOL ovs 
|S ekes > 








at Wellesley Hills, 


Massachusetts 





WABAN SCHOOL, "hus. 
Vacation Camp on Maine Coast. a Riser ws 'S Principal: 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
35th Year. Miss Ciara OC, Four, Principal. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-open Thursday, September 25th, 1902. 











Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


THe PRESIDENT. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 

Well , Wells, Mt. Holyoke, Four acres for Golf, 
Basket , Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass, 
OBERLIN Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special advan- 
tages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOS WORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohiec. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. Mode: 
Pp ——_ Aa oust = Pw —_ for college 
pecial provision for others. ca 
a . Pres. G. L. CARY 


A SUMMER CAMPING TRIP. 


A young man, now teaching in a prominent boys’ school» 
wishes two or three boys to oa, ime, July and August 
oe Se trip among the e lakes. d A 

-five dollars a month. Pocsomsl supe! 
Seneca guide. — 
J. E. WING, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


1902 SIXTH SEASON 


Adirondack Summer School 


ART - MANUAL TRAINING - NATURE STUDY 


Conducted As LrBertTy Tapp, Director Public Industrial Art 
School La ladelphia, Pa. Situated in the highest part of the Adi- 
rondac Saranac, New York. 

e The t beer picturesque spot in the werld’’ 

The Co eine. + Instruction is based on the work described 
in J. Libert book, “ New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in Tees schools in various Pm of the country and 

abroad, Nature study is the fundamenta’ mde yon with ex weueee 
in drawing, hand mnodel clay modelin ng, painting, etc. 
jie pains ~ - a iandécape work for advanced stu- 
ents. t pupils to become teachers, as fit 
pF - to. apply th the enthots in their various schools and c 
with little expense and friction. The Director will be phe b 
several teachers from his schools in Philadelphia. Address all let- 
ters and communications before June 5to The Studios, 319 N. 32d 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; after June 5 to Saranac Lake P. o. New York. 
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SYRACUSE 
University 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


OFFERS, besides the regular College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, 
a. Law, Medicine. Sociology and Pedagogy. 

OVER FORTY ot the leading universities and colleges 
of this country and Furope are represented on the 
faculties. Tuition and expenses are so moderate that 
they are less than the fees in some ——- where free 
tuition is given. Send for’catal 

UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSI N of Liberal Arts 
Courses, July. xst to August oth. For seawnen, 
send for circu 
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THE LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION 


A Reprint of the famous 1814 edition. 3 
vols. with portraits and maps. 


COLDEN’S FIVE INDIAN 
NATIONS 


By Hon. CADWALLADER COLDEN. 2 vols. 
with portraits and map. 


A HISTORY OF WILLIAM 
PENN 


By W. HEPWORTH Dixon. 1 vol. with 
portrait. : 


THE ROMANCE OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY 


By P. H. Gosse. 1 vol. with frontispiece. 
Printed in clear type on a special paper. 





A New Departure in Bookmaking 
THE COMMONWEALTH LIBRARY 


A Series of Valuable Works on American History, Early American Eauploration, Rare Americana, 
and the Masterpteces of English Literature, unabridged, at a price within the means of everyone. 





Portraits are all in photogravure from new plates. Maps are reduced 
fac-similes of the originals in the rare editions. Each volume gilt top. Bound in cloth, 


PRICE $1.00 PER VOLUME 
Send for a complete prospectus. Other titles in preparation. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


MACKENZIE’S VOYAGES, 
WiItTH AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE 


AND STATE OF THE Fur TRADE 
By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 2 vols. with 
portrait and map. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. 1 vol. 
with portrait. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH: 
A. BIoGRAPHY 
By W. STEBBING, M.A. 1 vol. with portrait. 


THE WILD NORTHLAND 
By GEN. Sir Ws. F. BuTuer, K.C.B. 1 
vol. with portrait and map. 














Use an’ pen and your own stationery. If your stationer 
does not keep it, write for free specimen of work. 


Beware of infringements. Address Department 29. 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO,, 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 
orreaders of MAISTORY Famous wistory of the 
World. Address 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 








Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents, 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
any Foreign Country in the Postal Union Fe yesveae. 
er for the change of anaddress should be 
week before Change to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


gi 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





WATCHES - -«~ 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting. for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 138i to 187 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFVGE 
IS A HEALTH-BRINGER. 
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The Globe -Wernicke Co. 


Broad & White St, 
caer co e CINCIN NATI. LONDOR Eee Row, 


gt 228 Wabash Ave., 91-93 Federal St., 
CHICAGO. f : BOSTON. 














WW) HEN you buy a sectional case 

" don’t forget that from time to 

time for years to come you 

may want additions to it. Our 

unequalled facilities,enviable repu- 

tation and ample capital, reduce 

to a minimum the possibilities of 

our ever being unabie to duplicate 
orders. Purchasers of 





Fo ae oran 


== “ELASTIC” BOOKCASES 
fin ANDELASTIC CABINETS 


are assured that additions can be ob- 
tained whenever wanted, that such ad- 
ditions will contain all the de- 

sirable features found in the 
original, that they will always 
interlock and match perfectly 

and, united with the original, 

form a perfect case or cabinet. 

Then, too, they are carried in 

stock by responsible dealers, 

thus facilitating deliveries. Re- 
member, ‘‘G-W’’ pays the 

freight. 








Ask for 202-V Cabinet Catalogue. 








A SEASONED PRODUCT 


Our ‘‘Elastic’? Cases and Cabinets have been manufactured for years. They long 
since passed the experimental stage that later manufacturers are now experiencing. 
Our goods are ‘in successful use everywhere. They are thoroughly season 
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“TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
HOTEL NORMANDIE 


= Jersey mt erg Near the Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. 
m the Year Capacity. 300; 2 Fyivate Baths; Steam 
Hout, "Electric lights? Teva from Birest Le ; Level. eee ta es 


Ghe Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean front—always open. 
Large rooms, private bath. Best equipped 
hotel on the coast. Send for Booklet. 
R. E. R. RAMSEY. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
On Chesapeake & Obie Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD OPENS MARCH 10TH. 


A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will equal aay 
resort hotel in America. Virginia Hotel and ccstnges now 0) 

Most curative baths known gout, rheumatism and d' 
of the blood. GOLF LINES. extention to ards. 

Pullman compartment sleeper from New 

Tickets and reservations at C. & o. Oftice, No. 362 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting 
lines throughout the coun’ li 

ED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath County, Va. 























The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Sts., 
#2 BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Stations 
European and American Plans 
A MODERN HOTEL, particularly adapted 
to transient guests. Fasy of access to 


all parts of the city and suburbs. Electric 
cars pass the door. Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Traveling Alone. 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN me ge 


The 
ped me 2 can Se enn P hetns to — 
Unique Location, wen padetint Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 




















me | 
Portfolios 
NEW ENGLAND LAKES 
RIVERS. OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
Jimi acelta 
) NEW ENGLAND 


sad Mountain esr | 
Syste rere NewENGtanp | 
FEASTERN ; Maritime P rovinces 


Boston 
xo Maine 


RAILROAD 

























the follow ¢ ne 

f 2 CENTS i 
ALL ALONG SHORE LAKE SUNAPEE 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES AND STREAMS. SOUTHWEST NEWHAMPSHIRE. | 
FISHING AND HUNTING, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 
MERRIMACK VALLEY LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 

THE MONADNOCK REGION 
VALLEY CONNECTICUT 88° NORTHERN VERMONT 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 2*° DEERFIELD VALLEY 
COLORED BIRDS EVE Vie ta get MT. WASHINGTON 


EN N Ef f IF G6 . ~ 







OK 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS APPLY To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B.AM.R.R. Boston, Mas 


DA 4sanders 
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THE ADIRONDACKS 


8 to 12 hours from New York. 
8 to 12 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


4 hours from New York. 


9 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


THE CATSKILL MTS. 


4 hours from New York. 


9 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


7 hours from New York. 


11 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


LAKE GEORGE 


5 hours from New York. 


10 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


LITCHFIELD HILLS 


3 hours from New York. 


12 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


MONTREAL 


12 hours from New York. 


13 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


9 hours from New York. 
40 minutes from Buffalo. 
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America’s (ireat Resorts 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL REACHES THEM ALL. 


POLAND SPRING 


114g hours from Albany. , 
21 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


7 hours from New York. 
6 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


SARATOGA 


334 hours from New York. 
“it boats from Buffalo or Niagara 
Ss. 


SHARON SPRINGS — 


5% hours from New York. 
10 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


The THOUSAND ISLANDS 


9 hours trom New York. 
7 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


TORONTO 


1244 hours from New York. 
3 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


“WATKINS GLEN 


9% hours from New York. 
4% hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
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For information regarding hotels and private boarding houses at Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
and at all the New York Central and West Shore summer resorts, call at the New York Central 


RECREATION AND INFORMATION BUREAUS 


415 Broadway, Cor. Canal St.; 1216 Broadway, Cor. 30th St.; 275 Columbus Ave., Cor. 73d St., 
New York; and 338 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

Also at our Recreation and Information Bureaus at our City Ticket offices at Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Montreal. 

A copy of a 48-page folder, entitled, “America’s Summer Resorts,” briefly describing the 
above mentioned and many other beautiful resorts, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Special excursions, June and 
August, on The California 
Limited, best train: for best 
travelers, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Round-trip, $50 from Chicago, 
$47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from 
Kansas City. Corresponding 
rates from East generally; con- 
sult home agent. 

Summer in California is a de- 
lightful season. Always cool by 

the sea, among giant redwoods, and 
on, mountain tops. 

Pleasant summer journey via the 
Santa Fe across high plateaus of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Harvey 
meals all the way. En route see 
Grand Canyon of Arizona and 
Yosemite. 














CINCIN 
ray ST, LOUIS, 108 N. 
st.; PEORIA, 108 South Adam 
Sts.; D MOLNES, 409 pqaltes: 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


Reaches all Principal Points in 


| LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 
MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON. 


Direct connection at San Francisco for HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
JAPAN,, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES, AUSTRALIA, “ AROUND 
THE WORLD.” Through Railroad, Pullman and Steamship Tickets 


to All Destinations. 
For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time- 


2... 5. 2. 2 2 2. 2 2 2 2 6 2 es 2 2 oe eo oe 
7orrrreeFrFeer.,etuT'etrte 


tables apply to 
L. H. NUTTING, GENERAL EasTERN PASSENGER AGENT, 
349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place, Washington Bldg., New York. 


E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., S. F. B. Morse, A. P.T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Tex. 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


D Oo Cc TO RK Ss S A . 4 Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
that during the heated term in Greater New York you must take LEYLAND LINE msand LONDON ; 


wife and the children and 
ae regularly. ist Cabin, $65 an Ty ey 
4 - en: * FO horn Ces- 


GO TO THE MOUNT AINS trian ‘nA rd "a Ringatonian,” 1 London, April eth *« Ther- 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. y.. a the main line F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St , Boston. 
and branches of the New York, Ontario and W aT ig 
region of absolute HEALTH AT MODERATE COs T, eet 
above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk and only three 
hours’ ride on the cars. Send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, 
or calland get free at offices below the syeery Illustrated Book 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of Hotels, Farm 
and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities. 
attractions, c. 
y 8th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates wil] be 
Broadway, 1354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an 
opportunity cy rsonally selectin "s Summer home, and also en- 
joying s day’s fishing in This delightful region. Tickets good re- 
urnin; EW Y () Monday, June 2 
IN $ Park Place, 118, 141, 165, 425, 1854, 13870 Broad- 
way, 287 4th EG Columbus Av., 153 East 125th Bt., 273 West 125th 
St., 182 5th oe "ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 


IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway 
Eagle Office. Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 




















senger rates, 2 cents a mile. 
J. C. ANDERSON, THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


General] Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 














We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 


DWE | HAVE NO AGENTS — 


but aes ee for examinati 
a 7 safe delive wfouare 


A= guara: 

AS INS —} aso satisfied. We make 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of . 
= Our pri Pp’ mt the No. 153 OSE 

z. les Kelly rubbert Ren 2) and oem core 


No, 21244 Jump Seat Trap. Price, &0. As 
. as profit. Our large free cata logue ered st Price, $73 00. Asgood 
fine as sells for $40 to $50 more. shows compiete line. Send for it. as sells for $40.00 on ” 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Spring & Summer 
24 Years the 


Standard of Riéellenit 


io atiy eg 


SOIR RR ICR RYT 
VPN ane “= 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


P 16 West 28d Street 
NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN : = Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-282 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents In ai! Principal Cities. 








BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
ASK FOR AND 
INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 















y a Boe! 





CUSHION 


HOSE Button 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 





GEO. FROST CO. Marens 
ci a for yt name on 
Pax Moulaed Rubber Button. 


PATENT SUSTAINED] 
































TYPAWRITING 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, - - New York 
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IT’S ALL IN THE LENS. 


HIS illustrates 
the patent 
auxiliary bed fur- 
nished with the 
Long Focus Ko- 
rona, to prevent 
> the bed cutting off 
part of the picture 
when using wide 
angle lens. ’ 
Another ex- 
Clusive feature is 
our patent swing 
back, which extends 
into position auto- 
matically when the 
= camera is opened. 
\ FF 
~ The Axis of the Swiag 
is at the Centre 
of the Plate. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Mention 
THe INDEPENDENT. 


Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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nt | A Child 
Can Operate the 
Otis Electric Elevator 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of accident. 





Concerning 
Refrigerators 











Many people want the very best Refriger- 
ator that can be built. They wish to be 
sure that their daily food is kept free from 
the germs and other tainting agencies that 
are always present in cheap Refrigerators. 
In the LORILLARD Refrigerator, disease 
germs find no lodgment, 

The LORILLARD is unlike other Re 
frigerators. It is in a class by itself. It 
appeals to people who are particular. It is 
the highest priced Refrigerator made. It 
is also the best, and for these reasons : 


FIRST. All the material contained in 
its construction is the very best that can be 
a and is put together by skilled 
and experienced workmen. This means 
Durability ! 


SECOND. It is insulated with hair 
felt, cross sheathings of tongued and grooved 
spruce, and sheathings of especially made 
water-proof paper, passing all joints. 

This method, combined with the thorough 
assembling of the parts, absolutely prevents 
any loss of cold air. This means Economy 
in Ice. 


THIRD. The interior is lined with 
clear, white opal glass This is better than 
tile, because it will not crack or craze, and 
it presents a surface absolutely sanitary, 
and as easily cleaned as a china dish, This 
means Perfect Sanitation. 

Although the LORILLARD is the high- 
est priced Refrigerator made, no manufac- 
turer can construct a Refrigerator as cheaply 
as we do, and use the same material and 
workmanship—bear this in mind. 

The leading Architects and Sanitary ex- 
perts approve and adopt the LORILLARD 
Refrigerator. This fact ought to satisfy you. 

The United States Navy uses the LORIL- 
LARD Refrigerators for all its ships, and 
has been doing so for years. The require- 
ments of the Navy officials are known to be 
most exacting. 

We build to order all sizes of Refrigera- 
tors. Specifications, Estimates and Cata- 
logues on application. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home? 


A push button for each floor 
is in the car, and brings it au- 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


A push button on each floor brings the 
car to that landing. 

The doors to the shaft cannot be opened 
from the outside until the car is opposite the 
landing, The opening of any door cuts off the 
current and locks the car so that it cannot be 
moved until the door is securely closed, 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO.. 
71 Broadway, New York. 


The Lorillard 
Refrigerator Co. 
1168 Broadway: NEW YORK 


Established 1877 a3 West auth St. 
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Opposite Lackawanna Station. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


J. M. QUINBY & CO. 


Carriage Builders. 


FANCY TRAPS, 


PARK CABRIOLETS, 


RUNABOUTS—MANY STYLES, 
STATION WAGONS—SEVEN SIZES, 


PANEL BOOT VICTORIAS—THREE SIZES, 


PONY CARRIAGES. 








“_eerrrrrrrrerrerrrrvrvrevrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrvryr” 


, SEASONABLE CARRIAGES, SECOND HAND, 
r IN GOOD REPAIR: PRICES REASONABLE. 


~—orowrrrreeeeeweeeeeeweweeee* 








NEWARK, N. J. 


30 Minutes from New York, Barclay or Christopher St. Ferry. 
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IT SHALL BE A PNEUMATIC WACON 


The Bailey Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable. 
— Sir Thomas 


While drivers generally favor Pneumatic Tires 
on their vehicles for the maximum Comfort 
which their use gives, it is many times impos- 
sible to secure an order, owing to a mistaken 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, cost, and 
trouble are extravagant. 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, has been 
taken for granted, and the buyer has bought 
something else. 

In the days of building “cheap” this argu- 
ment was born and grew to have force. 

Irresponsible and dishonest manufacturers, 
seeing the success which crowned the Bailey 
Pneumatic Whalebone Roadwagon, rushed into 
the market and foisted on what was then a pub- 
lic unable by comparison to discriminate, cheap 
construction, cheap tires, ordinary springs,assem- 
bling what they called a Pneumatic Carriage, and 
sold them at a low’price. This low price was 
their on/y quality, and the result was dire failure. 

These manufacturers, reaping the result of 
their sowing, are abandoning their so-called 


Browne 
Pneumatic Carriage, loudly acclaiming that the 
Pneumatic Carriage has had its day, was a fail- 
ure — not that they, the builders, built a failure, 
which would be the truth. 

We begarr building Pneumatic Carriages eight 
years ago, after an experience of nearly forty 
years as builders of the highest grade vehicles. 

We've always built with the absolute business 
policy, “ what is best, disregarding cost,” and we 
have yet to have one of our wagons quoted as 
a failure. 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to ordinary 
vehicles in every quality. 

Comfort, Economy, Strength, Easy 

Draft, Durability, Stability, Beauty 


S.R. BAILEY & CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the S. R. Bailey Pneumatic Whale- 
bone Roadwagon. Will send literature and a 
most beautiful catalogue on request. 
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Best of All Refrigerators 


The only refrigerator with each food compartment one solid piece of white porcelain 
ware. All corners rounded; no joints or crevices where food may lodge and decay. 
Light jm every corner; as easily cleaned as china. The porcelain cannot break, craze 
nor ghange color. 

Woodwork of white oak, polished like furniture. Built and insulated for the utmost 
gconomy. Perfect circulation; dainty, cleanly and odorless. Good health demands this. 

The Monrok is the refrigerator of today. You will not buy a common refrigerator 
if you let us tell you all about this. Please write for our book. 

Shipped direct from the factory, freight prepaid. We have exhibits at the following 
stores, where orders may be placed: 


ALBany— The Van Heusen- ets 
Co., China, 468 Broadw: 

BALTIMORE—John Turnbull, Ts... & 
Co., Furniture, 18 and 20 Ww. 
Baltimore St. 

Boston—Abram French Co., China, 
49 Summer St. 

Omrcsee, The Tobey Furniture Co., 

Wabash Ave 

Quem ie & “Braunstein, 

China, 22 E. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND—W. Buschman & Oo., 
Furniture, 216 puperies | St. 
Couvusus— The Hasbrook - Bargar 

China, 87 N. High St. 
Des Motwes—Brinemaid ys Co., 
hina, 215 Fourth St. 
Derroit — L. B. Ring & Co., China, 
103 Woodward A 
LovisviLLeW = “Moinight Sons 
Co., Corner Fourth 
& Wainut tredts. 


onroe 
ator Co., 42 Costiands St. 
Panspeieanet 
China, 1 
Pirrapune— Greer} Milliken China 


0., 
Wasurnaon, D.C. — Dulin, § Mert 
Co. (In eqrporated), C hina, 1215 


es 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 





WRITE US DIRECT FOR CATALOGUE “L” 


LOCKLAND, OHIO 





Photo Electrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS, and # 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER $232 to 238 William Street 





NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


BUILDING, 





jie 0b 
USE i gh 


HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. 


35C., 50c., and $1.00 a bottle. 
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Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 
ieee 


If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE’” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. ey Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for 1oc, (which covers postage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, 
Send for pamphlet, giving facts rerarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


PROF. CHAS. MARCHAND, ;67 Prince St., N. Y. 


ree, 











INSURANCE 





1851 1502 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
LIABILITIES - ‘= = 25,905,423.85 
SURPLUS - - - =  32,386,140.53 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 








™ LIVERPOOL 
4 LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET, 
































nen 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted totheir practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 
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United States Li 
sate Ey 








Active and successful Agents who desire 
this well-established and progressive Com 
only an immediate return for their work, 
mensurate with their success, are invited to 


3d Vice-President, at the Company's 





Assets over $8,000,000. 
| Assets $ 
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E \¢ \e 1902 


fe Insurance Co. 
of New SX ork. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - - - Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, Reins wok Be me Th. Se Leather 
CLARENCE H.KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 





to make DIRECT CONTRACTS with 


pany, thereby securing for themselves not 





but also an increasing annual income com- 


communicate with Richard E. Cochran, 


Office. 277 Broadway, New York City. 





Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, - - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G., WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


a oe a= 
Pres. Importers’ 
Traders’ Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Assets over - - « - 
Insurance in Force, over - 


A POLICY « ru 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


a, affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
e estate, 
It ee a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt. 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
its h... rust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran 


y about halt the 
i Washington's 





PY ye ou wanta policy for which you will 
mium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
mterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





i. WM. ALLEN, President. 
= - Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
- Treasurer 
~ Asst. Secretary 


RAINERD 
IDDLEBROOK, - 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


-$2,021,555.22 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard). 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON 6& SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1902, 
Liabilities - 


$32,721,6383.25 
29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Every policy has endorsed therook the ceah surrender and 
vi 0 id 
up insurance values to which the insured fs entitled by the is 
chuse 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for an. sent on licati 
we a mon y age app ion to 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


LARCE DIVIDENDS 


To Policyholders. 
SAFEST POSSIBLE INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, at Less than Half Appraised Value. 


VERY LOW DEATH RATE. 
RAPID INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
ASSETS OVER $30,000,000.00. 


The Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION GENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


‘JOHN M. PA : : 
E. P. - MABSBALts fee” Pwenident 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
nsettled Losses and other claims... 
‘et Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901.. 


i ee 1 TAN, Presiden nt, 
Secretary, 
TH det Secretary, 
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WEDDING SILVER 


———— — 
gartelé HE GORHAM CO., Silversmiths, 


OS 


invite attention to their highly 
ssoio00rine OFiginal and exclusive productions in 


Sterling Silver, notably in MARTELE and 
ATHENIC, any of which bearing their athenic 
trade-marks. may be had of leading eGB@ 


jewelers throughout the country. STERLING 














UGGESTIONS: Compact ‘Chests of Family 

Silver, including choice copyrighted patterns 

of Knives, Forks, and Spoons, and with or without 
Fancy Serving Pieces, 


Dinner, Dessert or Tea Services in Italian Renais- 
sance, Eighteenth Century French, Colonial and 
Old English styles. 


Highly artistic individual pieces: Punch Bowls, 
Centre Pieces, Loving Cups, Vases, Desk Furnish- 
ings, Candelabra. Choice designs in Silver and 
Copper combined. 





THE GORHAM CO. 


Su, versmitus AND GoLDSMITHS 
Broadway and 1gth Street and 21-23 Maiden Lane 
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‘READING NOTICES 


SOHMEK PIANOS. 

Our readers do not need to be convinced that i paothes 
ing any article a pretty safe rule to be guided by is “the 
best is the cheapest.”” This is essentially true if the article 
happens to be a . An instrument whose only recom- 
mendation is its low price is always to be avoid There 
are ey pianos on the market but there is only one Sohmer. 
Those who are looking for a first-class instrument can make 
no mistake in communicat with Sohmer & Company, 
Sohmer Building, Fifth Avenue and 22nd St., New York. 





A BEAUTIFUL VACATION BOOK. 

First, as usual, of the summer railroad literature, and 
more beautiful than ever, comes the “Summer Homes” 
book of the New York, Ontario & Western Ry. It isa 
en = wv and, ere — —. a. be sur- 

y any 0 num of t mon maga- 
zines. It is Full of information for those of our city resi- 
dents who are seeking a spot high up among the cool and 
breezy mountains, where the wife and babies may enjoy 
a vacation during the heated term. The book may be 
obtained without charge at 425 Broadway, or any other of 
the Company’s offices. 


THE SECTIONAL BUOK CASE. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company is undoubtedly responsible 
for the extensive use of the Sectional Book Case, one of the 
plest and most useful articles on the market at the 
present time. Under the old method of keeping a library 
a book case had to be renewed as the library increased and 

was quite an se article. Now one can start a lib 
with only a few ks and as the library increases, build ad- 
— % 4 old = —— a —— The ogy Book 
ase is not o seen e library but also & necessary 
article in the mercantile office and also in the lawyer's 
By its use reference books are kept in a good, clean 
condition. At the start the Sectional Book Case had many 
defects but at present it is made strong and easy to manipu- 
late. To > hy interested in the Sectional Book Case the 
Globe-Wernicke Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, will send one 
of their beautiful illusti ated catalogs upon request. Write 

for catalog 101 V. 


office. 


Latter day merchandising has many houses in the mail 
order business “‘ selling direct to the consumer” and “ sav- 
ing agents’ profits.” A very — 4 per cent. of these are 

profits, ha 


themselves taking the agent’s % themselves re 
ceived their goods at second or third hands. Among this 
smaller class, who in truth and in fact manufacture their 
own goods and sell directly from the factory to the con- 
sumer, is the famous old Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. 
Co., of Elkhart, Indiana. These people handle only goods 
of their own manufacture, and they have no jobbers, agents, 
or middlemen. Everything you hase from them comes 
directly from their factories. ere is no doubt about 
i it’s commissions being avoided in tneir case. The mam- 
moth Jig. ome Sg to which their business has grown proves 

e —_ realize that there isa t saving to them 
dealing d t with this firm. Every kind of light vehicle 
and harness is in their line. They publisha illustrated 
catalogue which our readers should have. They will be 
pleased to mail it to any one writing for it. 


AN INTERESTING VENTURE. 


Modern railroading has indeed made marvelous progress 
in the past few _— but the latest anj most noteworthy 
achievement is the new arrangement which goes into effect 
on May 18th, whereby the New Jersey Central and Philadel- 
phia and Reading Ry. will have a train between New York 
and Philadelphia every hour in the day from 7 A. M. to 6 P. 
M. inclusive, daily except Sunday. 

Trains will leave either city on the even hour and run 
direct to Reading Terminal and this service will be in addi- 
tion to the Royal Blueservice. New myn, both coaches 
and locomotives will be used and with new Parlor Cars at- 
tached to every train no better service will be in operation 
on any rail > 

The road-bed for the whole distance between New York 
and Philadelphia has been greatly improved. New and 
heavier rails ab put in place and quantities of trap- 
rock ballast is also being used. 

Every train is a quick one, and several will make two hours 
running time between the two cities. An important feature 
easily remembered is a train every hour on the even hour be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia.— Adv. 


NS EYE WATER 


CA Maaeasncn 
ISAALT HAMP tL 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston, 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of ‘Tug INDEPENDENT who desires to study Mechanical. 
Electrical, Steam or Textile Engineering and has not the 
opportunity to attend school. This gentleman, whose name 
is withheld at his request, has at his disposal a few scholar- 
ships in a well-known educational institution for home study, 
the only expense being the actual cost of instruction papers 
and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for 
particulars if you are ambitious and in earnest.—.idv. 


INCREASED FACILITIES. 


ashington. pein an, Sieg, Cape part 
of owner. This move b eatebliched itself a popular 
one both with the patrons and the road itself.— Adv, 


$50.00 ROUND TRIP TY CALIFORNIA 
Chicago & North-Western tek ee. also May 27-June 
8—three fast trains daily to cisco and Los Angeles. 
Finest scenery, shortest time on the road, stopovers allowed. 
choice of routes returning. For itinerary and 
full iculars apply to any ticket agent or address W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill.— Adv, 











it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER 
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Adapted 
To The Prevailing Modes 
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The Roya Bue Book Yeas 
Handsomely Illustrated 
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Royal Worcester Corset Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Western Salesroom CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Z.1, ATURE washes the earth, and every field and tree 
a1 blossoms into life. She uses no other agent than 


pure water, air and sun. Get as near to Nature’s 
way as you can. The nearest thing to water, air and 
sun is Ivory Soap: light as the water, bright as the air, 
white as the sun. No acids. No chemicals. Just soap. 
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Survey of the World 


The admissions of 
Gen. Jacob H. 
Smith, now on trial 
by court-martial in Manila, have shocked 
the American people. On the first day 
of the trial (last Friday) his counsel, 
Colonel Woodruff, said to the court that, 
to simplify the proceedings, General 
Smith would admit that he had instruct- 
ed Major Waller to “ kill and burn ” and 
make the island of Samar “a howling 
wilderness ; ” that he had directed Waller 
to kill everybody capable of bearing arms 
and to take no prisoners; that it was 
true that, in response to an inquiry from 
Waller, he had told him to kill “ all who 
were over ten years of age,” because the 
boys in Samar were as dangerous as their 
elders. It is reported from Manila that 
General Smith will attempt to justify 
these instructions by reference to the 
course of General Sherman in Georgia, 
the acts of General Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and those parts of 
the long General Order No. 100 (first 
issued in 1863) for “the government of 
armies in the field,” which relate to 
“military necessity, martial law and re- 
taliation.” We have considered in our 
editorial pages this plea and the relation 
of General Order No. I00 to the instruc- 
tions which Major Waller received. The 
court before which General Smith is on 
trial was at first appointed by General 
Chaffee. Immediately afterward it was 
dissolved by orders from Washington, 
and the same officers were appointed by 
the President, in order that the judgment 
of the court might come directly to him 
for review. Among those appointed 
were Generals Wheaton, Sumner, Bell 
and Bisbee. Thus General Chaffee is re- 
lieved of the duty of reviewing the 


Gen. Smith’s Orders 
in Samar 


court’s decision concerning an officer who 
was acting under his orders, and who 
was sent by him to Samar. It is said 
that the orders and instructions given by 
General Chaffee himself for the cam- 
paign in Samar may become the subject 
of a similar inquiry, Reference has been 
made to an official report in which Gen- 
eral Smith admits that he attacked and 
dispersed a party of 200 Filipinos who 
bore a flag of truce; but this report is two 
years old, and proceedings with respect 
to it are barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. Thus far a defense of General 
Smith’s orders has been made in a public 
address by only one person of any promi- 
nence—“ Corporal” Tanner, formerly 
Commissioner of Pensions, who said at 
a Grant Birthday meeting last Saturday 
night: 

“ When General Smith gave his order, “kill 
every one over ten,’ he knew what he was do- 
ing; for out there in the Philippines boys of 
ten years are oftentimes more dangerous than 
grown men. I say, ‘ Clean them out.’ . The 
thing to do with them is to make them respect 
our glorious flag.” 


Lieutenant Day, who was on trial with 
Major Waller, has been acquitted.—Gen- 
eral Funston remarked in a public ad- 
dress at Denver last week that Senator 
Hoar was “ suffering from an overheated 
conscience.” ‘Two days later he received 
from the War Department the following : 
“T am directed by the President to instruct 
you that he wishes you to cease further pub- 
lic discussion of the situation in the Philip- 
pines, and also to express his regret that you 
should make a Senator of the United States 
the object of public criticism or discussion.” 


General Funston now says that his re- 

mark about the Senator was intended to 

be complimentary. His application for 
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leave of absence to attend a banquet in 
Boston has been met with refusal—Ad- 
ditional testimony concerning the use of 
the water-cure torture has been given 
before the Senate Committee. Many 
shocking stories about the application of 
this torture to natives are told in tiie 
press by witnesses who have not yet been 
called. The use of the water-cure was 
virtually defended last week at a public 
banquet by Major-General Brooke, 
whom the President has selected to suc- 
ceed Lieutenant-General Miles. All the 
recent testimony as to the conduct of the 
army in the Philippines has been repeat- 
ed in long speeches made in the Senate 
by Mr. Rawlins, Mr. Carmack and other 
Democrats, who oppose the pending bill 
for the government of the islands. The 
most striking of these addresses has been 
that of Mr. Carmack. 
ed 


The President’s order 
that the punitive expedi- 
tion for the subjugation 
of the Moros in Mindanao should be re- 
strained was received too late. The sol- 
diers had made a premature advance, and 


Events in the 
Philippines 


there had been two engagements, in which 


seven Moros were killed. Geéneral 
Chaffee cabled to Washington that a 
withdrawal of all our forces would ruin 
our prestige, while the withdrawal of a 
part would be dangerous. Therefore the 
President decided that it would be best 
to go ahead and to attack the Moros with 
vigor if they should refuse to give up the 
murderers whom General Davis desires 
to punish. Instructions to that effect 
were sent to Manila. Discretionary pow- 
er was given to General Chaffee, but he 
was urged to use all honorable means for 
avoiding war. He has gone to Minda- 
nao, and at last accounts several of the 
Moro chiefs had given their submission 
to our forces. In Samar, the expected 
surrender of Guevarra and his men has 
taken place. This, with the submission, 
on the preceding day, of 3,000 bolomen, 
appears to have left no armed opposition 
to our forces on the island. The south- 
ern coast of Negros has been opened by 
the surrender of a prominent ladrone 
leader there, with 158 of his followers.— 
At Manila the editor of the Volcano has 
been fined and imprisoned for demanding 
the removal of a judge who fined an- 
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other editor for libeling two Filipino 
members of the Commission, and who is 
now trying the editor of Freedom under 
the sedition laws. There have been 
more than 400 fatal cases of cholera in 
Manila, and nearly 1,000 in the prov- 
inces. The disease appears to be of an 
extremely virulent type, the mortality 
rate exceeding 70 per cent. 
a 

General Miles has 
many friends in the 
Senate. Several of 
them are members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in which the bill of Sec- 
retary Root and the President for a Gen- 
eral Staff appears to have found no 
favor. A bill directly opposing this 
measure was introduced last week by the 
chairman, Senator Hawley. Instead of 
reducing the power of the Lieutenant 
General, this new bill largely increases it, 
and defines the authority of the com- 
manding general with respect to matters 
as to which his authority is now doubtful 
or does not exist. The bill is regarded 
as a kind of protest against the avowed 
intention of the President to retire Gen- 
eral Miles, and as indicating an unfortu- 
nate controversy between the War De- ~ 
partment and the Senate. It having be- 
come known that the Administration was 
planning to send General Corbin, General 
Wood and General Young to Germany in 
September, to witness the army maneu- 
vers there, the friends of General Miles 
have suggested to the President that he 
should send the commanding general 
abroad to inspect the European military 
establishments.—Mr. Bryan said in St. 
Louis, last week: “ Under no circum- 
stances shall I be a candidate for the 
Presidency on any ticket in 1904.” He 
continues to oppose the candidacy of ex- 
Senator Hill. In a letter read at a meet- 
ing in New York, last week, he remarked 
(evidently with reference to Mr. Hill’s 
recent speech) that Jefferson, if he were 
now living, “ would scorn and despise 
the argument—seemingly popular in 
some sections—that victory should be 
sought by a compromise with evil, or by 
any language made ambiguous in order 
to permit the adoption, after the election, 
of policies hostile to the interests of the 
people.” Probably it is with his approval 
that an anti-Hill party, called the Liberal 


Politics and 
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Democracy, has been organized in New 
York to put a full State ticket in the fiel« 
upon a Populistic platform foreshadowed 
in an address that sharply attacks the ex- 
Senator.—The convention of the Indiana 
Republicans was noticeable chiefly on ac- 
count of the speech of the chairman, 
Senator Beveridge, who argued at con- 
siderable length in support of the consoli- 
dation of railway systems, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and of other 
combinations or trusts. So far as any 
evils accompanying combinations were 
concerned, he advised that existing law 
should be tested, as the President is test- 
ing the Anti-Trust law, and that the peo- 
ple should rely upon the proposed new 
Department of Commerce. His remarks 
warranted the inference that in his opin- 
ion this law might prove to be too “ an- 
cient,” and might even “lay the axe at 
the root of industrial development.” The 
convention was not quite ready to accept 
his views, for the platform reported by 
the committee on the following day, and 
unanimously adopted, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“We are opposed to all trusts or combina- 
tions of capital whose purpose or effect is to 
restrict business or control prices; and we 
especially denounce those whose tendency is to 
increase the cost of living and the necessaries 
of life. We favor legislation to prevent such 
abuses. We approve the sincere and deter- 
mined effort of President Roosevelt to enforce 
the laws against illegal combinations in 
restraint of trade; and we demand that admin- 
istrative officers, State and National, shall en- 
force the laws in the most vigorous manner, 
so that legitimate competition shall not be em- 
barrassed or destroyed.” 


The committee declined to approve Rep- 
resentative Crumpacker’s Southern Suf- 
frage resolution.—Chicago’s labor unions 
are going into politics ; 233 organizations 
have taken action to that effect, owing, it 
is said, to the recent success of labor par- 
ties in Connecticut cities and San Fran- 


cisco. Reports from Connecticut say 
that the growing power of the unions in 
the cities is bringing manufacturers and 
other capitalists to the support of the 
present system of representation, by 
means of which the thinly settled agri- 
cultural townships control the legislature. 
—Capt. Charles E. Clark (formerly of 
the “ Oregon ”’) has declined his appoint- 
ment to be special naval representative of 
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the United States at the coronation of 
King Edward, because he cannot afford 
to pay out of his private purse those nec- 
essary expenses for which Congress has 
made no provision. Rear-Admiral Wat- 
son has been appointed in his place. Com- 
mander Cowles will go as naval aide of 
the Special Embassy. , 
s 


The passage of the first half 
of Mr. Teller’s resolution 
will have the effect of defer- 
ring for some weeks the final action of 
the Senate concerning reciprocity with 
Cuba. The resolution provides for an 
investigation to ascertain whether it is 
true that the greater part of the new 
crop.of Cuban sugar is already owned 
by the Sugar Trust and that many of 
the Cuban plantations are owned by 
Americans. Testimony will be taken by 
a committee composed of Senators O. H. 
Platt, Burnham and Teller. There is 
already before the Senate the recent offi- 
cial report of General Wood, which says 
that substantially all of the crop is still 
in the hands of Cuban planters or mer- 
chants, and points out that delay at 
Washington will “ play directly into the 
hands of the Sugar Trust” by forcing 
the sale of the sugar to the Trust at re- 
duced prices. The passage of the reso- 
lution was a victory for those who op- 
pose any reciprocity bill. The Cuban 
Committee is controlled by them. In the 
Senate, as well as in the House, there is a 
Republican revolt against the leaders. 
Mr. Burrows, whose purpose is to pre- 
vent any reduction of the sugar tariff, 
says that if there is to be reciprocity with 
Cuba there must also be reciprocity with 
other countries, affecting the duties on 
cheap jewelry and other products for 
the protection of which Senator Aldrich 
opposes the pending treaty of reciprocity 
with France. That part of the House 
bill which cuts off the Sugar Trust’s pro- 
tection embarrasses the Republicans in 
the Senate, who regard it with disfavor, 
but are unwilling to vote against it, fear- 
ing the effect of such action in the Con- 
gressional campaign. It is opposed by 
the beet sugar Republican Senators—as 
well as by their associates who are in fa- 
vor of reciprocity—because it would re- 
duce the protection for beet sugar. The 
presence of this provision in the House 
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bill causes such complications that ac- 
tion upon the entire question may be post- 
poned for a long time; altho a majority 
of the Republicans would like to pass a 
bill for a reciprocal reduction of 25 per 
cent. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent would sign the House bill if it 
should be sent to him.—General Wood 
has pardoned W. H. Reeves, one of the 
three convicted postal officers, who was 
sentenced to be imprisoned for ten years 
and to pay a fine of $35,500. Reeves is 
thus rewarded for becoming a witness 
for the prosecution. Senator Hanna 
bitterly attacks General Wood, saying 
that he can prove that Wood instructed 
the Court to convict Rathbone, knowing 
the latter to be innocent, and that Reeves 
has been rewarded for perjuring him- 
self. Rathbone makes the same charges 
against Wood, and says that the judges 
were mere creatures of the Governor- 
General. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that four of the five judges had been 
appointed by Rathbone’s own counsel, 
Sefior Lanuza, when the latter was Sec- 
retary of Justice——President Palma has 
been enthusiastically received in the 
eastern provinces. He will ask the 
American Government to pardon—be- 
fore he takes office—all Americans under 
arrest or awaiting trial. The 26th was 
a day of general mourning throughout 
the island, because on that day the body 
of President Palma’s mother was ex- 
humed from the grave in which it was 
secretly buried, thirty-four years ago, 
during the revolution, and interred again 
at Cauto, near Bayamo, with appropriate 
ceremonies. In memory of Senora 
Palma the people of Cauto have now 
erected a monument bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 

“ Candelaria Palma fell here, tired and sick, 
while following her son, who was fighting for 
the liberty of his country.—For thirty years 
you have slept. The people of Cauto have 
come to awaken you and to say your son has 
come, his head bound. with laurels as a re- 
ward for his virtues, to take away your 
precious remains. Arise; your country is free 
and in the hands of your son!” 
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The continued advance 
in the price of beef has 
caused attacks to be 
made upon the great firms engaged in 


f Against the 
Beef Companies 
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the slaughtering of cattle. It is alleged 
that these firms—whose places of busi- 
ness are in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha—are parties to an unlawful 
agreement by means of which they fix 
the wholesale price of beef and oppress 
retail dealers who do not obey their rules. 
In response to appeals from the press and 
from many organizations Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox on April 4th directed that an 
investigation should be made by Mr. W. 
A. Day, recently counsel for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the in- 
quiry concerning the secret and unlawful 
reduction of freight rates for the benefit 
of the great beef firms or companies. A 
few days later the United States Attor- 
ney at Chicago was instructed to assist 
in this investigation. On April 24th the 
Attorney-General laid before the Presi- 
dent the reports of the two investigators, 
and then published the following state- 
ment: 

“Tam satisfied that sufficient evidence is in 
hand upon which bills in equity for an injunc- 
tion can be framed to restrain the combination 
mentioned from further proceeding under 
their agreement, which clearly appears to be 
in restraint of interstate trade.” 


Therefore the District Attorney at Chi- 
cago has been directed to prepare a bill 
for an injunction against the Armour, 
Swift, Morris, Cudahy and Hammond 
packing companies. It is expected that 
the Attorney-General of New York will 
proceed against the same companies, or 
their Eastern agents, under the Anti- 
Trust law of the State. Bills have been 
introduced in Congress for the repeal of 
the tariff duties on beef, veal, pork and 
mutton. Representatives of the accused 
packing companies, saying that they wel- 
come an investigation in court or else- 
where, assert that there is no unlawful 
combination and that the advance in the 
price of beef is due to the high cost of 
corn and a scarcity of cattle. 


Sf 


At the time of this writing 
the result of the general 
elections in France, held 
April 27th, is not entirely certain. It is 
known, however, that Paris has not re- - 
turned a single Ministerialist to the 
Chamber of Deputies; instead of that 
eight Nationalists, six Anti-Ministerialist 


The French 
Elections 
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Socialists, four Anti-Ministerialist Re- 
publicans and three Conservatives were 
returned. This is the worst defeat ever 
sustained by the Government in the capi- 
tal city. It lost four seats and a new 
constituency was won by the National- 
ists. M. Millerand, Socialist Minister of 
Commerce in the last Cabinet, who stood 
for re-election in one of the districts of 
Paris, failed to regain his position on the 
first election. A second ballot will be cast 
May 11th, and the victory, which lies be- 
tween him and the Nationalist candidate, 
depends on the side taken by the scatter- 
ing vote. The returns from the prov- 
inces promise to give the Ministerial 
party safe control of the Chamber. 
Among the prominent Deputies re-elect- 
ed to the Chamber are Count Boni de 
Castellane (Progressist), from the Dis- 
trict of Castellane, Department of Basses- 
Alpes; M. Ribot (Republican), from the 
District of Saint-Omer, Department of 
Pas-de-Calais; M. Meline (Progressist), 
from the District of Remiremont, De- 
partment of the Vosges, and M. de La- 
nossan (Radical), from the District of 
Lyon, Department of the Rhone; M. 
Delcassé (Radical), Department of 
Ariége; M. Deschanel (Republican, 
President of the last Chamber), Depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loir; Count De Mun 
(Conservative), Department of Finis- 
terre; M. Poincaré (Republican), De- 
partment of Meuse.—In Paris the polling 
for the election began at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and closed at 6 in the evening. 
Despite a drenching rain, which fell all 
day, the poll everywhere was about 20 
per cent. heavier than at the last elec- 
tions. In the evening the rain ceased, and 
dense crowds gathered before the news- 
paper offices to watch the returns as they 
‘were displayed by stereopticon. Such 
displays had been forbidden by the police, 
but no interference was offered and no 
disturbances occurred. 
& 


The German Orient - 
gesellschaft is steadily 
pushing its investigations 
on the site of ancient Babylon, and the 
leader of the expedition, Dr. Koldewey, 
reports that the discoveries so far made 
give a fair idea of the metropolis and of 
its external contour, such as size, streets, 
walls, temples, public places, etc., as also 
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of the social, intellectual and religious life 
of the inhabitants. In the so-called 
Nishan el-aswad, or Black Hill, which oc- 
cupies practically the center of these acres 
of ruins, only recently some four hundred 
tablets were found covered with inscrip- 
tions. Only two of these have been care- 
fully studied as yet, and both are most 
important finds. One of these tablets 
contains a large portion of a famous 
Babylonian lexicon, in which the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform characters are explained 
by Sumerian and Semitic words in parallel 
columns. This is doubtless the oldest dic- 
tionary extant and of great practical im- 
portance for the decipherer of the cunei- 
form monuments. The second tablet con- — 
tains nothing less than the litany which 
was sung by the choirs of Esagila when 
on the 14th of Nisan the god Marduk, af- 
ter the completion of the procession, re- 
turned to that magnificent Pantheon 
which this expedition has been excavating 
and the laying bare of which is constitut- 
ing its chief work this winter. Among 
other important finds has been a hitherto 
unknown temple of the protecting divin- 
ity of the physicians, Adar (or Ninib), 
situated not far from the Black Hill, in 
which were also found three cylindrical 
inscriptions descriptive of the building 
of this temple prepared by the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, named Nabopolassar, 
who deposited them in this temple Esi- 
batela—t. e., house of the shepherd of life. 
The latest issue of the Mitthetlungen (No. 
9) of this society, in addition to the de- 
tails of these discoveries, reproduces also 
a number of amulets containing pictures 
and descriptions directed against the fe- 
male demon Labartu, who is represented 
as a dire looking creature drinking hu- 
man blood. Such amulets were formerly 
hung around the necks of children to pro- 
tect them against the influence of this de- 
mon. A fac-simile of the great banquet 
hall of Nebuchadnezzar accompanies this 
brochure. The work of the Germans at 
Babylon is proving to be a masterpiece of 
archeological research. Among the most 
liberal contributors to the fund of the 
Gesellschaft is the Emperor himself. 


x 


The assassination of M. 
Lipiaguine, Minister of the 
Interior, on April 14th, 
proves to have been more seriously sig- 


Troubles in 
Russia 
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nificant than was at first known. It was 
discovered that the assassin had in his 
pocket a sealed envelope addressed to M. 
Pobiedonostseff, the chief Procurator of 
the Holy Synod. And it is surmised that 
if this Minister had gone to the Minis- 
terial offices on that day—and only 
chance prevented him from going—he 
would have suffered the fate of M. Lip- 
iaguine. Apparently the Russian press 
has shown very moderate grief over the 
death of the murdered man,as he was not 
popular and was not even regarded as a 
very efficient officer. Meanwhile the 
new Minister of the Interior, M. Plehwe, 
has gone south in order to investigate 
personally the disorders in that section 
of the Empire. The labor movement in 
Moscow has become a serious menace to 
the public safety. Many factory fires, 
presumably of incendiary origin, have 
occurred, and placards are everywhere 
evident calling on the workmen to rise 
up against the “foreign devils,” as the 
foreignmanagers and foremen are called. 
The workmen have more than once come 
into conflict with the police. In the 
Provinces of Poltava and Kharkoff the 
reports declare that eighteen thousand 


peasants have joined in promiscuous 
rioting. The disturbances in these prov- 
inces are not political in their origin, but 
began in the attempt of the starving 
peasants to seize seed corn from the 


large estates. The soldiers repressed the 
attempts and general rioting resulted. 
Now the whole region is in terror. Land- 
owners and stewards are fleeing from 
their estates for protection. And there 
is apprehension that the rioters may at- 
tack Kharkoff and other towns. The 
chateaux of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
and of others have been sacked and 
burned. In St. Petersburg a general 
strike has been announced for May Ist, 
the men demanding a workday of ten 
hours only. A Slav paper published in 
Vienna says that signs of rebellion have 
appeared among both the ranks and the 
officers of the army, and that students are 
busy spreading their revolutionary prop- 
aganda among the troops. A letter from 
Tolstoy to a sergeant, bidding the sol- 
diers not to betray their duty to God and 
man, is widely circulated, 
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It is commonly believed that 
the Reichstag will soon be ad- 
journed until next autumn. Last year 
also the Reichstag was adjourned in- 
stead of being closed on account of fail- 
ure to finish business, so that probably 
the present session will be continued un- 
til the summer of 1903, and will thus 
have lasted two and a half years. At 
present the Deputies show great apathy, 
and often there is no quorum present. 
Emperor William, however, is anything 
but apathetic. Just now he is exerting 
himself to forward the introduction of 
motors in which potato alcohol is used as 
fuel. He has obtained a promise from 
Herr Wiegand, General Director of the 
North German Lloyd Company, that the 
harbor boats at Bremerhaven shall be 
equipped with these spirit motors, and 
the Hamburg-American Company has 
consented to follow the lead of the North 
German Lloyd. The Emperor has also 
persuaded Herr Krupp to employ an al- 
cohol engine in shifting guns at Meppen. 
So far these spirit motors have not proved 
entirely satisfactory in operation, but ex- 
perimentors are laboring to perfect them. 
The Emperor’s interest in them is chief- 
ly due to a desire to help German agri- 
culture by creating a new demand for 
the potato. In another way the Emperor 
has brought on himself no little hostile 
criticism. During his recent excursion 
in the North Sea on the “ Kronprinz 
Wilhelm” the majority of his guests 
were prominent business men without ti- 
tles. Asa result of this the newspapers 
all over the Empire which are aristocratic 
in their sympathies have begun an edi- 
torial campaign against this innovation 
in court life. For some time the nobil- 
ity have observed with apprehension the 
Emperor’s growing cordiality toward the 
men who are at the head of the new in- 
dustrial Germany, but his public enter- 
tainment of so many of these business 
men is taken as a deliberate recognition 
of that class of men at court. The 
Cologne Volks Zeitung fears that this 
bestowing of honors on financial leaders 
will make the “ American idea” prevail 
in Germany—the “ American idea” be- 
ing the grading of honors in accordance 
with personal wealth, 
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The People of the Philippine Islands 


By William H. Taft 


Crvi. Governor OF THE Pui.iprine Is_anps 


(This is the first article from Governor Taft that has appeared in any journal on Philippine affairs. It will be 
followed next week by a discussion of the problems suggested in the present article.— Eprror.] 


AKEN as a whole, the most im- 
portant question which the Philip- 
pine Commission has had before 

it is the general character and possibili- 
ties for development of the 9,000,000 of 
people who inhabit the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. 

Roughly speaking, the people ought 
first to: be divided into three groups: the 
Christian Filipinos, who number 6,000,- 
000; the Moros, who number perhaps 
1,500,000; and the other non-Christian 
or pagan tribes, sometimes called hill 
tribes, which are estimated to be as nu- 
merous as the Moros, tho personally I 
should judge that this estimate was too 
high. The Moros are Mohammedan in 
religion, but tribal in their mode of life. 
The chieftain is ordinarily called a Datto. 
It is his function to see to it that his 


people are all housed and fed. In return 
therefor they yield to him allegiance in 
all difficulties with his neighbors and are 
subject to his control in labor to be per- 
formed and crops planted. They are to 
be distinguished from slaves, tho in many 
respects they are as much under his ab- 


solute control. They have no political 
conception at all except of the absolute 
rule by the Datto and absolute obedience 
by the follower. It seems possible, how- 
ever, for a follower of a Datto to trans- 
fer his allegiance from one Datto to an- 
other, and that has occurred in a number 
of instances in Mindanao and the Jolo 
group. For the present it is not thought 
possible to make any change in the rela- 
tion of the followers to the Datto except 
by moral pressure, and possibly later by 
a show of force, if necessary, to eradicate 
slavery. But for a long time to come the 
Moros will have to be treated in the tribal 
relation as the American Indians have 
been, and will have to be reached through 
their customary or hereditary rulers, the 
Dattos. 

The Moro is much nearer the savage 
than the Christian Filipino, to whom we 


shall hereafter refer. He is less nomadic 
than the American Indian and is given 
and does work in agriculture under the 
direction of his Datto. But he is warlike. 
Every Moro is armed with a sharp sword 
or knife, and fighting is about as normal 
to him as a peaceful life. 

Restraint of the Moro, therefore, must 
be largely through force and a show of 
military power. The Moros are said to 
have many guns, but they have very lit- 
tle ammunition, are very poor shots, and 
their guns are of all sorts of manufac- 
ture and of all ages. Like all Moham- 
medans, they are courageous, good indi- 
vidual fighters, but my impression is 
that the military commanders who have 
really become acquainted with them do 
not regard them as formidable adversa- 
ries against modern methods of warfare. 

The Moros»are to be divided geog- 
raphically into four divisions. First, 
the Moros of Mindanao, who are far the 
more important branch; and, second, the 
Moros of the Jolo group, the latter sub- 
jects of the Sultan of Jolo. The Sultan of 
Jolo, with whom the Bates treaty (which 


‘was really but a temporary modus viven- 


di) was made, is head of a comparatively 
small number of immediate followers. 
But he claims to exercise the suzerainty 
over a number of Dattos throughout the 
Jolo group and in the Island of Palawan. 
Investigation shows that the Dattos af- 
fected do not regard this suzerainty as 
of the highest obligation. 

The Sultan of Jolo, however, claims 
no authority over the Moros in Minda- 
nao. There is in Mindanao a so-called 
Sultan of Mindanao, who has a few fol- 
lowers, and whose authority by the 
Dattos of that island is altogether de- 
nied. The Mindanao Moros are gen- 
erally to be divided into the Zamboangan 
Moros, who live on the Peninsula of 
Zamboanga, the southwestern part of 
the island; the River Moros, who live in 
the very rich valley of the Rio Grande 
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del Mindanao ; and the Lake Moros,.who 
live on the shores and in the. neighbor- 
hood of Lake Lanao, which is situated 
in the north of Mindanao. 

The Zamboangan Moros are under the 
Dattoship of Mandi, who lives at the 
town of Zamboangan. He speaks Span- 
ish, and is the most advanced and pro- 
gressive Datto in the whole archipelago, 
and it is he who-by proclamation in 
April last manumitted all the slaves of 
his tribe. He is exceedingly friendly 
to the Americans, and anxious in every 
way to promote the prosperity of his peo- 
ple by continuing peaceful relations with 
the American people. The River Moros, 
above mentioned, are the most numerous 
of the divisions. The most prominent 
Datto among them, historically; is Uto, 
who fought the Spaniards. 

Through him the River Dattos make 
their contracts for the sale of gutta 
percha and other products to the 
Chinese traders and others, who meet 
Piang at Cottobatto at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. All the River Dat- 


tos are very respectful toward Amer- 
ican authority, and anxious at least 
apparently, 


to conciliate the Ameri- 
can Government. The non-interference 
with their religion by Americans and the 
encouragement which they have received 
in the matter of trade have shown to 
them the advantage of American sov- 
ereignty over that of Spain. 

In an interview held by the Commis- 
sion with Datto Piang he was asked 
whether, if the American Government 
were to construct a Pacific cable, it could 
count on his assistance in securing the 
necessary gutta percha of which to make 
the cables. He said that if the American 
Government wished the gutta percha he 
and his associates would require their 
followers to furnish it free. To this he 
was told that the American Government 
paid for what it used, whoever furnished 
it. And in reply he said that they would 
be glad to sell the gutta percha that they 
had collected at less price to the Govern- 
ment than they sold to any one else. He 
was asked whether he would instruct his 
followers to pursue an economic method 
of collecting gutta percha so as not to in- 
jure the trees. He said that any agent sent 
to him would be received courteously and 
given every assistance, and orders would 
be given to collect the gutta percha as 
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the best and most scientific method of 

treating the trees required. It is not too 

much to say: that with a reasonable force 
of soldiers stationed at the posts in the 

valley of the Mindanao there is no dan- 

ger of any trouble with the River Moros. 

The presence of the soldiers is needed 

quite as much to keep the Dattos from 

fighting each other as it is to assert 

American sovereignty. 

The remaining division of Moros, the 
Lake Moros, are the Moros with whom 
we are having the present difficulty. 
These Moros have resented the coming 
into the Lake Lanao district of any 
strangers whatever. They have been less 
amenable to civilizing influences than any 
Moros in the Archipelago. There are 
said to be 250,000 of them living in and 
about Lake Lanao. It ought to be noted 
here that the customs of the Moros are 
said to require that they should live on 
the lake, ocean or a running stream. 
Such a custom would prevent their carry- 
ing on guerriilla mountain campaigns 
and would tend to make them much less 
formidable as foes than the Christian 
Filipinos have proven to be in the late 
insurrection. General Kobbe, who was 
in charge of the Department at Minda- 
nao and Jolo for two years, was quite 
hopeful of bringing the Lake Moros un- 
der more civilizing influences, through 
the instrumentality of markets estab- 
lished on the north and south coasts of 
the island, one at Iligan, about thirty 
miles from Lake Lanao, and the other 
at Parang Parang, about forty miles 
from the lake on the south side. It is 
certain that the attendance of the Lake 
Moros at these weekly markets increased 
perceptibly, and their love of trade and 
love of money were reasonably counted 
on as motives for seeking more communi- 
cation and more association with the 
American authorities and Chinese and 
other merchants. The murder by five or 
six of the followers of Lake Moro Dattos 
of four or five American soldiers, mem- 
bers of the Signal Corps, engaged in 
erecting telegraph wires, has precipitated 
the present trouble, and General Chaffee 
has demanded the surrender of the per- 
petrators of this outrage (whose names 
are known), that they may be punished. 
The territory where the murder was com- 
mitted was not within the jurisdiction of 
any civil government in the island, but 
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was under the control. of the military 
commander of the Department of Min- 
danao. 

Of course, it is : of the utmost impor- 
tance not to bring on a war with the Lake 
Moros, if it can be avoided, and the offi- 
cial dispatches between the War Depart- 
mentand General Chaffee show the sincere 
effort which is being made to avoid any 
such result. - On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that a failure by the 
military authorities properly to resent 
such a crime, and to punish it, would 
mean a loss of prestige to the American 
Government, which, in the future, would 
produce complications much more disas- 
trous and much more expensive, both in 
blood and treasure, than prompt action is 
now likely to cause. Prophecy is danger- 
ous, but my judgment is that what has 
been done will probably lead to a satis- 
factory adjustment between the Dattos 
and General Chaffee. The country could 
have no better and more judicious repre- 
sentative than General George Davis, the 
present commander of the Department of 
Mindanao. He is a man of great experi- 
ence in civil affairs and animated by the 
most cordial desire to bring about and 
insure peace in the islands and to estab- 
lish a civil government over the whole 
Archipelago. There is no abler man in 
the army for the work which has there to 
be done than General Davis. I speak 
with confidence because of my associa- 
tion with him while he was Provost 
Marshal General of the city of Manila. 

Much more might be said of the Mo- 
ros in respect to their language, their 
customs, including slavery, and the meth- 
ods by which the Commission hope to 
eradicate this evil, but space will not now 
permit. 

The hill tribes or other non-Christian 
residents of the Philippine Islands do not 
present the same completeness of tribal 
relation that we find among the Moros. 
However, it is difficult to speak with 
certainty and accuracy in regard to them, 
so conflicting are the accounts of Jesuits 
and others who have attempted to classi- 
fy them and to give a rational statement 
of their number, their customs and their 
characteristics. The lowest in the grade 
of civilization among them undoubtedly 
are the Negritos, or, translating literally, 
“ Little Black People. ” They are a small, 
almost dwarfed people, of black skin and 





kinky curly hair, and very low in order 
of human intelligence. They: are“proba- 
bly the aborigines .of the Philippines. 
They are to be found in Negros, which 
probably takes its name from their pres- 
ence there, and in the Luzon provinces 
of Bataan and Zambales. They ‘ive in 
the woods, without houses, and, it is said, 
are one of the few tribes in the world 
that wear no clothes at all, tho certainly 
this is not true of the Negritos whom 
one sees, however it may be of those in 
the woods. They are few in number 
comparatively, and while interesting to 
the ethnologist, play but little part in 
the problem of civilizing the islands. 

The Igorrotes are people living in the 
mountains of North Luzon. They are 
the inhabitants of the Province of Ben- 
guet, Lepanto and Bontoc, as well as 
Nueva Viscaya. Some of the Igorrotes 
are what are called the “ head hunters,” 
and are warlike and predatory. Head 
hunting is a custom by which no young 
man is permitted to marry until he shall 
have cut off the head of some one of a 
neighboting [gorrote tribe and brought 
it as a ghastly trophy to smile at the wed- 
ding feast. A Christian head will not 
suffice. The practice of this custom, 
however, is not difficult to prevent, and 
there is very little of it now among the 
Igorrotes. 

The Commission has given a form of 
paternal government to the Province of 
Benguet, under which municipalities are 
established with rudiments of autonomy. 
The Igorrotes of Benguet, Lepanto and 
Bontoc are more industrious than their 
brother Filipinos of the plains. The cli- 
mate of the Igorrote provinces, which 
are from five to seven thousand. feet 
above the level of the sea, is salubrious 
and much resembles that of the tem- 
perate zone, without its extremes. Ben- 
guet is the province selected for a sani- 
tarium and a summer capital, which, 
when the roads now projected are actual- 
ly built, will offer to Americans and Eu- 
ropeans living in Manila the needed 
change of air, which now they can get 
only by going to China, Japan or the 
United States. 

In the Province of Nueva Viscaya there 
are 60,000 Igorrotes and 15,000 Chris- 
tian Filipinos. The Igorrotes of . that 
province are more warlike than those of 
the other three. Since I left the islands 
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a civil government has been established 
in Nueva Viscaya different from that of 
the General Provincial Government, and, 
so far as 1 know, it has proven to be sat- 
isfactory. 

The Hill tribes of Mindanao include 
some very fine physical specimens of 
manhood, as well as some that are near- 
ly as low physically and mentally as the 
Negritos. The larger number, how- 
ever, are men who in stature and general 
appearance are the best looking men in 
the islands, and are said by ethnologists 
to be of Indonesian origin. The more 
degraded of the Hill tribes in Mindanao 
have been attacked by the Moros in times 
past and have been made slaves. That 
practice has been stopped with a heavy 
hand by the Americans. The better 
class of the Hill tribes in Mindanao, 
while they are brave, are not war-like in 
the sense of seeking quarrels. They 
have a very shadowy form of government 
among them, and devote some little at- 
tention to agriculture. They avoid as- 
sociation with either Moros or Ameri- 
cans, but they are not hostile or resentful 
as the Lake Moros are. They seem to 


offer good material for missionary work. 

The foregoing is rather a long preface 
to the discussion of the character of the 
people who are the most important in 
the islands—I mean the Christian Fili- 


pinos. When the expression Filipino is 
used by any one in the islands it means 
one of the Christian Filipino tribes, 
whether of the full blood or of the half 
blood, and does not include either the 
Moros or the non-Christian tribes which 
I have attempted to describe. The insur- 
rection was confined to the Christian 
Filipinos, the Moros took no part in it, 
and for the present the problem of civil 
government with any popular feature at 
all in it is confined to the Christian Fili- 
pinos. The expression “tribes” has 
been used, and it is for want of a better 
term frequently used in describing divi- 
sions that make up the Christian Fili- 
pinos. This term as applied to the Chris- 
tian Filipinos, however, is misleading, 
because it is ordinarily understood to in- 
dicate the existence of a tribal relation 
between the members of the so-called 
tribes and some head or recognized au- 
thority among them. As applied to the 
Christian Filipino it has no other signifi- 
cance than to indicate a possible earlier 
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tribal relation which does not now exist 
and a difference in language. 

The Philippine Archipelago has been 
under the control of Spain for upward 
of three hundred years. Through the 
priests of the monastic orders the Fili- 
pinos have been made a Roman Catholic 
people. But, for reasons it is not now 
necessary to discuss, the Spanish lan- 
guage has not spread among the people 
to any considerable extent. The most 
liberal estimate of the number who speak 
Spanish in the islands is ten per cent. of 
the Filipino population ; the other ninety 
per cent. do not understand Spanish at 
all. 

The more important tribes, using the 
term with the qualification above given, 
among the Christian Filipinos, are the 
Visayans, the Tagalogs, the L[locanos, . 
the Bicols, the Pangasanians, the Pam- 
pangas, and the people of the Cagygan 
Valley in the northeastern part of Lu- 
zon. Each of these tribes speaks a differ- 
ent language, and, however common the 
source of the languages, one who knows © 
only one of the languages cannot under- 
stand a person speaking in any of the 
others. On the railroad ride of 120 
miles from Manila to Dagupan one 
passes through territory in which are 
spoken Tagalog, Pampanga, Ilocano, 
Pangasinanian, and, generally speaking, 
the only possible communication between 
the four peoples is through the Spanish, 
which only ten per cent. of the population 
speak. This condition seems to the 
Commission to require as the most im- 
portant step in the development of the 
islands the teaching to the people of a 
common language. The people mani- 
fest a great desire to learn Eng- 
lish, the children show great apt- 
ness in learning it, and, with submis- 
sion, it seems to me that it is neither an 
abuse of the trust which has fallen upon 
the American Government nor a waste 
of effort and money to gratify this de- 
sire, and to give to the next generation 
of the Filipinos a means not only of in- 
tercommunication between the different 
tribes, but also a medium through which 
they will much more easily grasp the 
principles of popular government and the 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon individual lib- 
erty. 

New York Cry. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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The Distribution of Wealth in the United States 


By Carroll D. Wright 


Unitep States ComMISSIONER OF LABoR 


INCE and including 1850 the Fed- 
eral Census has collected statistics 
relative to wealth. Unfortunately 

for the purposes of this article those for 
1900 are not available, as the law pro- 
viding for the Twelfth Census postponed 
the collection of wealth data until after 
the great divisions of the census—those 
relating to population, agriculture and 
manufactures—were completed. For 
present statements, therefore, one must 
be content with careful estimates. The 
wealth at the different census periods, 
as collected, is represented as follows: 
Census year. Wealth. 
1850 $7,135,780,228 
16, 159,616,068 
0,068 07 


7’ 7’ 


65,037,091,197 
*94'000,000,000 


*Estimated. 


The estimate for 1900 ($94,000,000,- ~ 
000) is a most conservative statement 
and one which has been reached by in- 
dividual writers and statisticians. The 
increase in 1860 over the previous decen- 
nial enumeration was 126.46 per cent. ; 
in 1870 over 1860, 86.07 per cent.; in 
1880 over 1870, 45.14 per cent.; in 1890 
over 1880, 49.02 per cent., and in 1900, 
as estimated, the increase over the pre- 
vious decade was 44 per cent. This esti- 
mate for 1900 is verified by an analysis 
of different features or elements consti- 
tuting wealth. By “ wealth” is meant 


all the tangible property of the country 
at its true valuation—that is, its market 
value. In 1890 this true valuation or 
market value ($65,037,091,197) was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


TRUE VALUATION OF ALL TANGIBLE PROPERTY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA, IN 
1890. 


[From the Reports of the Eleventh Comme.) ie 
Classification. 


Value. total. 
Real estate, with improve- 
ments the $39,544,544,333 60.80 
Live stock on farms, farm 
gare 6 and machin- 

2,703,015,040 


1,291,291,579 
1,158,774,948 


4.16 
1.99 
1.78 


Mines and quarries, includ- 
product on hand 
and silver coin an 
in on 
Machinery of mills 
product on hand, raw and 
manufactured 
Railroads and equipments, 
including wag 7,289 for 
street railro 
Telegraphs, -- —. SEER ship- 
ping, canals and equip- 


3,058,593,441 4.70 


8,685,407,323 13.35 


701,755,712 1.08 
7,893,708,821 12.14 


$65,037,091,197 100.00 


Of the total, it will be seen that 60.80 
per cent. consisted of real estate, with 
the improvements thereon. This, of 
course, embraced farms, land, and all 
city property as certified to by the as- 
sessors, city and State officials. It will 
be noticed that the value of railroads 
and equipments of the country, includ- 
ing street railroads, was 13.35 per cent. 
of the total wealth. Taking the estimate 
for 1900, it is found that this per cent. 
equals very closely the value of railroad 
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property that year as returned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
total railway capital then being $11,491,- 
034,960. Adding the value of street rail- 
roads, the result would be nearly $13,- 
000,000,000. These items in 1890, as 
stated, were 13.35 per cent. of the total 
wealth. This percentage of $94,000,- 
000,000, the estimated total wealth in 
1900, would be approximately $12,450,- 
000,000. Other features of analysis 
verify the estimate for 1900. Being 
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obliged, therefore, to use estimates for 
the present time, it is deemed quite safe 
to take the total amount as given, altho 
there are some variations which would 
be corrected by the real data. These va- 
riations, however, would in a way offset 
each other, so that the real distribution 
of the wealth of the country can be prac- 
tically stated at the present time. 

The total money in the United States, 
consisting of coin and including bullion 
in the Treasury, United States notes and 
bank notes, is stated by the Treasury 
officials to be $2,483,147,292, which is 
$31.94 per capita, as against $14.06 in 
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1860. The circulation of money at the 
present time is $27.98 per capita, as 
against $13.85 in 1860—that is, the cir- 
culation per capita since the latter date 
has doubled, while the per capita amount 
of money has more than doubled. These 
figures, representing the money side of 
distribution, show clearly, so far as that 
particular feature is concerned, an enor- 
mous increase in the efficiency of com- 
mercial mechanism. Circulation must 
increase as business prospers, and the. 
per capita amount of money represents 
the requirements of a great industrial 
community with as much positiveness 
perhaps as any item of wealth. 

Another indication of the financial 
efficiency of the people is shown very 
clearly by savings banks deposits. In 
1860 there were 278 banks, according to 
the returns of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, these banks having 693,870 
depositors, their deposits amounting to 
$149,277,504, the average due each de- 
positor being $215.13. Distributing this 
great deposit over the population of the 
country in 1860 it is found that the 
average per capita was $4.75. At the 
present time the number of such banks 
is 1,007, the number of depositors” being 
6,358,723, their deposits amounting to 
$2,597,094,580, and the average due each 
depositor being $408.30. Distributing 
the amount of deposits over the whole 
population the average per capita is 
$33.45, as against $4.75 in 1860. It is 
interesting to note that the total deposits 
in the savings banks in the United States 
($2,597,094,580) represents a sum a 
trifle more than the total money, includ- 
ing coin, bullion and notes in the country, 
that being, as stated, $2,483,147,292, 
while the net debt on July 1st last was 
$2,094,481,966.89. Thus the amount in 
the savings banks of the country is alone 
ample to cancel the debt of the Federal 
Government. 

It should be remembered, in giving the 
statistics of savings banks, that they are 
not quite complete, altho approximately 
so, and that the frequent statement that 
the savings banks deposits represent the 
accumulations of working people is not 
true. According to careful investigation 
about 50 per cent. of the deposits in the 
savings banks belong to wage-earners. 
This is a vast sum and shows an exceed- 
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ingly gratifying feature of the general 
distribution of wealth. Building and 
loan associations have total assets of 
$581,866,170. This is in addition to the 
amount of deposits in the savings banks, 
and with few exceptions these assets are 
the property of small holders. 

In eighteen different States there have 
grown up what are known as _ school 
savings banks. The total number of pu- 
pils having deposits in such banks is 
63,570. They have from time to time 
deposited nearly $900,000, from which 
sum they have made withdrawals, but 
the net deposit to their credit after such 
withdrawals is now nearly a third of a 
million dollars. 

These school savings banks, building 
and loan associations and savings banks 
indicate the rapid increase in the distri- 
bution of wealth to small holders. 

According to the census of 1900 there 
were at least 18,000,000 wage receivers 
in the United States—that is, persons 
employed depending entirely upon wages 
paid—not salary receivers, nor pro- 
prietors, nor professional men, nor busi- 
ness men of any kind, but those em- 
ployed and paid wages. It is safe to 
assume that the average wages paid this 
large number of persons annually is 
$400, making an aggregate of $7,200,- 
000,000 paid to that class alone. This 
statement shows that from the annual 
accumulation of wealth in the country a 
large share is distributed to those who 
are wage-earners. 

It would be interesting and of the 
greatest possible value if the distribution 
of wealth among the people could be de- 
termined and classified. We hear a great 
deal about the rich growing richer and 
the poor poorer ; that the property of the 
country is being concentrated in the 
hands of the few at the expense of the 
many. No discussion of the distribution 
of wealth should omit reference to this 
statement, for the integrity and the pros- 
perity of the country, the moral influ- 
ences which grow out of the distribution 
of wealth, and the real stability of what 
may be called, for want of a better term, 
the great middle class, on which the real 
progress of the country actually depends, 
hinge upon the participation of all in the 
increased wealth of the country. We 
certainly have more rich men than forty 


years ago. The number of millionaires 
is increasing, and we have now even bil- | 
lionaires. The “ World Almanac” for 
1902 gives a list of American million- 
aires, this list covering 1144 pages in 
fine type, while the number given is 
nearly 3,500. 

Some writers, gathering their statistics 
from their minds, have alleged that 
seven-eighths of the. families of the 
country hold but one-eighth of the 
wealth, while 1 per cent. of the families 
hold more than the remaining 99 per 
cent. Other writers, using the same 
methods, find that 12 per cent. of the 
families own 86 per cent. of the wealth 
and the other 88 per cent. of the families 
own only 14 per cent. If we accept these 
guesses as representing the real distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country we might © 
well be alarmed, for they mean that a 
vast majority of the people are egtirely 
or nearly propertyless. 

The argument of those who make the 
assertion that the rich are growing rich- 
er and the poor poorer is that because 
of the increase of millionaires their 
wealth has been taken from the small 
holders. Now this bold assertion would 
be true, in the présence of an increasing 
number of millionaires, were wealth sta- 
tionary. If wealth does not increase and 
millionaires increase, there must be, 
logically and necessarily, a concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few at the 
expense of the property of the many ; but 
as we have seen that wealth increases at 
tremendous strides, that the statistics of 
production in every branch show enor- 
mous increase in efficiency, that savings 
banks deposits, the assets of building and 
loan associations, the money in circula- 
tion, and the money in existence all show 
corresponding expansion, the statement 
falls. 

As the writer has proved in other 
works, the assertion that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer can- 
not be sustained ; while it is true that the 
rich are growing richer, many more peo- 
ple are growing rich, and the poor are 
better off. The poor must participate in 
the expanded distribution of wealth. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have 
in this country the basis for stating the 
graduation of incomes. An income tax 
is not a sure indication of the distribution 
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of wealth, because there are so many 
evasions in its collection, yet here and 
there in the world we find some corrobo- 
ration of the general tendency. Without 
looking to England, it is satisfactory to 
take the statistics of Prussia, where in- 
comes are small on the whole. In 1901 
the total population liable to the tax in 
Prussia was 3,649,188, and this was an 
increase of 4,969 over 1892. The popu- 
lation of Prussia increased during the 
last decade, roughly speaking, 13 per 
cent., as against 49 per cent. increase in 
the number of persons liable to an in- 
come tax. The total of their incomes 
rose in about the same proportion, but 
the average of their incomes diminished, 
the diminution being slight, however. 
The net results of the statistics show 
clearly that the number and amount of 
the smaller incomes have increased in 
greatgr proportion than those of the 
larger ones. This increase is illustrated 
by the number of persons having incomes 
of more than three thousand marks, 
which in one year rose 5 per cent. 

Other facts show that the popular idea 
cannot be sustained. So far as investi- 
gation shows, the property of the largest 
owners forty years ago constituted a 
greater percentage of the total property 
than the property of the largest owners 
constitutes of the total property at the 
present time—that is, there is an in- 
creased distribution of property among 
the smaller holders. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
with such data as are available, it must 
be concluded that the distribution of 
wealth in the United States affects all 
classes and not any one class in particu- 
lar and alone. Every person would be 
glad to have the poor receive a still 
larger proportion in the distribution than 
now comes to them, but there is always a 
redistribution going on. Before some 
men die they are called millionaires, but 
when they die their estates are usually 
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cut in halves of the popular estimates 
given them. It is easy to sit down and 
count up the men that one thinks worth 
$50,000,000, but when these men pass 
away and their property is subject to 
distribution, either by will or under the 
law, there is such a shrinkage as to cause 
common coniment. 

The millionaires of the country are 
distributing their wealth with more and 
more wisdom. During the past year 
more than $100,000,000 were distributed 
for educational and religious purposes 
by the men who had accumulated vast 
wealth. The distribution of accumula- 
tions in this country results in benefit to 
every member of the community and re- 
lieves those who accumulate wealth of 
the charge of using it in enervating dis- 
tribution rather than in beneficial ways. 

The sentimentalist, when writing 
about the distribution of wealth, feels 
that he has clinched the whole subject 
when he quotes from “The Deserted Vil- 
lage”: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


carrying his argument illogically to the 
conclusion that where wealth accumu- 
lates men must decay. Goldsmith did 
not say this. The land fares ill where 
both conditions are met—the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the decay of men. 
This combined condition does not exist 
in this land. Wealth does accumulate, 
but it cannot be shown that men decay. 
Any land would fare ill and would be- 
come a prey to hastening ills if wealth 
did not accumulate. Any community is 
better off, not only ethically but eco- 
nomically, where there are some wealthy 
men rather than where all are poor. The 
accumulation of wealth will go on; its 
distribution affects all classes, and while 
the moral tone of the community does 
not decay all must participate in the gen- 
eral distribution. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Centralization and Natural Law 
By Charles R. Flint 


[Mr. Flint is known chiefly as an organizer and consolidator of financial and industrial enterprises. Among 
these might be mentioned the United States Rubber Co., the American Caramel Co., the Atlantic Coast S. S. Co. 


and the National Starch Co. 
—Epirtor.] 


T is an axiom in physics that motion 
| follows the line of least resistance. 
The rule is capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion. In ethics it explains and ex- 
cuses human shortcomings with more 
than Christian charity. In economics it 
solves many mysteries, and often indi- 
cates the reason of legislative failure. 
It is, indeed, an almost universal solvent. 
By its aid we see that industrial consoli- 
dations are but following the same natu- 
ral law as that under which water seeks 
its level. The line of least resistance in 
industrialism is the line of greatest econ- 
omy, and no merely human device, no 
artificial obstruction, can do more than 
momentarily check advance along this 
line. This truth is being increasingly 
recognized by those who have given the 
matter the closest consideration. Ten 
years ago the bugaboo of “trusts,” the 
specter of aggregated wealth, haunted 
the dreams of the nation. Now it only 
disturbs the sleep of the demagog and 
the saffron journalist. Legislators are 
becoming increasingly able to recognize 
the line of greatest economy as the line 
. of least industrial resistance, and their 
present concern is only with the equitable 
apportionment of the profits resulting 
from the movement. Here is justification 
for their anxiety. Here is a natural and 
practical outlet for their activities. 
While they cannot dam the Mississippi, 
they may be able, by levees, to direct its 
current so as to protect the husbandman 
along its banks while safeguarding the 
navigator upon its bosom. 
The centralization of wealth is at once 
a cause and an effect of industrial prog- 
ress. It is a necessary outgrowth of ex- 
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panding commercial activities. It is also 
an indispensable factor in their future 
growth. 

In the advance from simple methods 
of production and distribution to the 
complex forms of modern systems the 
separate savings of individuals have been 
joined together just as have their inde- 
pendent energies to produce a common 
result.. Without aggregated wealth mod- 
ern life would be impossible—would, in- 
deed, never have reached its present de- 
velopment. Without our present means 
of rapidly and cheaply moving food from 
the place of its growth to the place of 
its consumption the spread of population 
characterizing our age would have been 
impossible. While one region suffered 
from plethora, another region would 
have been depopulated by famine. The 
wheat fields of Dakota have been brought 
by aggregated capital nearer to Liver- 
pool than the plains of Marathon are to 
Athens. A ton of American wheat can 
be carried a mile for a third of a cent in 
two minutes. In Macedonia it takes a 
bullock team an hour. Aggregated 
capital has built great steamships, which 
have largely reduced ocean freight rates. 
Between 1870 and 1880, for instance, the 
rate for coal from England to Buenos 
Ayres was 40 shillings; in 1900 it was 
only one-quarter this sum. The rates to 
Rio fell 50 per cent. during this period: 
to Alexandria, 60 per cent.; to Odessa, 
63 per cent. Lumber was taken in 1900 
from Quebec to London for 19 shillings, 
as against 88 shillings in 1874. Saltpeter 
was carried from Valparaiso to England 
for 22 shillings in 1900 and for 55 shil- 
lings in 1874. From San Francisco 
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wheat used to cost 57 shillings; it has 
dropped to 22 shillings. By utilizing the 
small savings of individuals in the con- 
struction of ships bigger than any but 
the largest capitalists could build the 
world’s steam marine increased from 
5,250,000 tons in 1874 to nearly 22,000,- 
000 tons in 1900. In numbers the steam 
fleet had doubled, while in tonnage it had 
quadrupled. 

In railway transportation the change 
has been more noteworthy. In thirty 
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years the average rate per hundred ton 
mile dropped from $1.94 to 73 cents, while 
making profits for the thousands of own- 
ers of railway shares to an unprecedented 


amount. In 1900 the net earnings of 
American railroads were $73,000,000 
more than in any previous year, and 
$27,500,000 more were paid in dividends 
than ever before. 

During the lifetime of many men 
among us to-day aggregated capital has 
given the nation mechanical aids to work 
which have multiplied our productive 
power by forty-four. Every laborer in 
the land is now able to do almost as much 
work as five men could do in 1820. An 
American, with the help of aggregated 
capital in the form of machinery, can do 
more than five Italians working in their 
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own country with the scanty aids to 
which their comparative poverty limits 
them. 

And not only has aggregated capital 
relieved the laborer of his most arduous 
tasks while increasing his productiveness. 
It has, by establishing extensive systems 
of communication by telegraph and tele- 
phone, increased the brain-power of the 
nation by multiplying the efficiency and 
rapidity of operations of the highest in- 
telligences—those who originate, direct 
and supervise the great systems of pro- 
duction and distribution. As a result 
there was never a time in the history of 
the world when the people, from the 
humblest worker to the highest directive 
genius, enjoyed comforts and what in 
ages past would have been deemed luxu- 
ries as they do to-day. 

But while wealth becomes centralized 
through the corporate systems under 
which the industries of the world have 
developed, there is a wide distribution of 
interest through the distribution of the 
shares in those corporations, giving the 
people at large an opportunity of secur- 
ing an income on their savings from the 
very corporations which give them,cheap 
transportation and the comforts of life at 
low cost. So that while the world at large 
receives the advantages of economic pro- 
duction through “ administration of the 
largest mass,” the individuals are also 
benefited by receiving as shareholders a 
part of the profits of such economic pro- 
duction. 

“Under the old conditions the central- 
ization of wealth and the administration 
of the largest business of the time were 
held by the favored few, and the people 
at large had no interest in the profits. 
Trade was restricted by legislation. 
Monopolies were sustained by Govern- 
ment grants, resulting in increased prices’ 
and the artificial crippling of industry. 
Even the enlightenment of the Eliza- 
bethan era did not extend to economics. 
Despite the great national expansion 
which is the glory of the Virgin Queen’s 
reign, the industries of England, farmed 
out at wholesale to courtiers and their 
creatures, languished, bringing want and 
suffering to the masses of the people. 
To-day production is stimulated by cen- 
tralized manufacture, permitting the 
largest utilization of special machinery ; 
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and the benefits are distributed, under 
the corporate system, to the great body 
of the people. This is the difference be- 
tween monopoly and co-operation, be- 
tween governmental favoritism and natu- 
ral law. 

The great fortunes of to-day, at which 
one hears an occasional outcry, are work- 
ing under this same natural law for the 
public good; since they are invariably 
held as shares in corporations subject to 
the will of the majority of shareholders, 
and guided in the ways of industrial wis- 
dom by leaders of superior intelligence 
and experience. Even when such for- 
tunes pass by inheritance into the hands 
of degenerate descendants their influence 
for good is but little impaired, since this 
wealth is in corporations under the con- 
trol of the “ fittest.” It should not be 
forgotten, too, that in thus passing from 
the hands of those who built them these 
fortunes usually fall apart in such way 
as to largely benefit the charities and 
other beneficent institutions that qualify 
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and embellish the commercial spirit of 
the times. 

While it may be an open question as 
to whether the people at large are bene- 
fited by great individual fortunes, there 
can be no question that the great progress 
which has been made during this indus- 
trial age could not have been made if it 
had not been that centralized wealth has 
made possible the great developments in 
manufacture, transportation and com- 
munication which have so vastly im- 
proved the well-being of mankind. 

Reduced to its ultimate form, concen- 
trated wealth is but the garnered efforts 
of the past. It is the accumulated energy 
of generations of workers, the stored 
product of muscle and brain, which, like 
the réserves of water in an irrigation 
system, are ready to flow in the ever- 
lengthening channels of human achieve- 
ment and enterprise, to stimulate fresh 
growth and enrich mankind with further 
blessings. 

New York City 


Wealth—A Decree of Justice 


By Russell Sage 


O rail against the accumulation of 
wealth is to rail against the de- 
crees of justice. The whole thing 

is governed by the principle of autonomy. 
Intelligence, industry, honesty and thrift 
produce wealth, and those who possess 
such qualities are best fitted for its cus- 
tody ; whereas it is obvious that persons 
who are unable to acquire money are 
necessarily not capable of its proper use 
or care. So long as some men have more 
sense and more self-control than others 
just so long will such men be wealthy, 
while others will be poor. No man has 
a right to wealth who has not a sense of 
the responsibility that goes with it. 
There are persons who ought never to 
have money, not only because of the in- 
jury that its possession might work them, 
but on account of the very much greater 
harm it might do the community. Pover- 
ty is the only salvation of such men, be- 
cause in that condition they can be to an 
extent restrained by the community. 


Really it is just as wicked to intrust some 
men with large amounts of money as it 
would be to put an idiot in charge of an 
express engine; he’d carry himself and 
all who followed him to the “ bad one.” 
The chief responsibility of the man 
of wealth is in the using of his money 
for purposes that will do the greatest 
good to the greatest number ; in the creat- 
ing of opportunities for the masses. The 
founding of great industries serves such 
a purpose. It is observable that the very 
rich men of to-day are far more demo- 
cratic than ever before in the history of 
the world. Education of the common 
people has wrought the evolution. The 
great employer is coming more and more 
to recognize the rights of his workmen 
as fellow-producers. Capital represents 
crystallized efforts of the past, while la- 
bor is present energy and skill. They are 
equally important. The great board of 
arbitration, recently formed and consist- 
ing of capitalists and working men, man 
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for man, is the best indication of the 
trend of the times in the direction of 
harmonious action of the parents of pro- 
duction. 

There may come a time when the 
State will put a limit upon a man’s for- 
tune, but I hardly think that will take 
place, because of the element of the in- 
fringement of personal liberty that such 
action would involve. If the truth were 
known concentration of wealth is popu- 
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lar with the masses. Just so soon as it 
ceases to be there will be no more con- 
centration of wealth in America, because, 
regardless of what unthinking scoffers 
and egotists may say to the contrary, this 
country is ruled by the people—the most 
self-thinking people in the world. The 
people know that up to the present time 
the great capitalists have been only cap- 
tains of industry. They know that the 
great industries develop the resources of 
labor and give every man a chance. 

To put a premium on brains and hon- 
esty is the only way to level things up, as 
it is in this way alone that the poor and 
stupid man can get the benefit of the 
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brains and enterprise of his more favored 
brother. Any restriction of the rights of 
capital would work incalculable injury to 
the working man, because they are as 
closely allied and dependent upon each 
other as were the Siamese twins. If a 
limit were put upon the possession of 
wealth the abler man would cease his ef- 
forts so soon as he had acquired a com- 
petency, having no further stimulus, and 
go out of business. Where, then, would 
those dependent upon his superior skill, 
thrift and capital come in? 

When the concentration of capital has 
reduced the cost of commodities to a 
minimum the people will turn their at- 
tion to the production of luxuries, but it 
will be a long time before that epoch ar- 
rives. 

Concentration of wealth, in the pecu- 
liarly American sense, while it may not 
be good for mankind at large is certainly 
good for the Americans. Unquestiona- 
bly the American is the ablest producer 
of manufactured articles in the world. 
He is the least conservative of them all 
and is the quickest to realize the advan- 
tages of concentration of capital and ef- 
fort. He recognizes the fact that it is 
more economical to conciliate than con- 
quer. If his rival will not come into his 
fold he will go into his rival’s. It is to 
the concentration of capital and the con- 
centration of labor, which amounts to the 
same, that our commercial supremacy 
throughout the world will be due. 

I fail to see the dangers arising from 
wealth that the demagogs make such a 
hue and a cry about. If such danger 
does exist education of the masses will 
destroy it. There never was a day when 
capital and labor were so near together 
as now. Nor was there ever a time when 
their respective interests were so stupen- 
dous or when they were so enlightened 
and well organized. Consequently each 
has come to recognize the importance, 
nay the indispensability, of the other. 

Another element of safety is this: A 
better class of men is going into politics. 
We are sending more enlightened and in- 
pie ee 8 men to the Legislatures, State 
and National. By this means we will be 
able to nip in the bud any dangers that 
might arise through the concentration of 
capital in the hands of ambitious and cor- 
rupt men. 

. New York Crry. 
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Consolidation of Wealth Makes Prosperity 


By James J. Hill 


PRESIDENT OF 1HE GREAT NorTHERN RatLway ComMPANY 


KNOW of no theory so fallacious 
as the popular conception of the 
nature and purpose of the consoli- 

dation of wealth. 

Consolidation of wealth does not mean 
the hoarding of money in a bag that its 
single possessor may delve up to his arm- 
pits in it. It means rather the effective 
organization of effort—the intelligent 
use of money which represents exerted 
physical or mental energy. 

No man grows wealthy along broad 
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and legitimate lines without turning the 
resources of nature into remunerative 
channels of usefulness for the talents of 
other men. For instance: Little more 
than a dozen years ago some fifteen 
counties in North Dakota were without 
population or land value. To-day these 
counties have a population of 90,000, a 
land value of from $15 to $25 an acre 
and a property valuation of $260,000,000 
—an almost unprecedented per capita 
amount of $280. 

To what is this development of wealth 
due? First, to the enterprise of that 
‘ effective organization of effort ” known 
as the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany; second, to the industry and thrift 





of the settlers, and third, to the fertility 
of the soil. 

Courageous and enterprising men who 
had faith in their own judgment and the 
future of the country “ consolidated ” 
their wealth and built a road through a 
comparatively uninhabited country. En- 
couraged, the settler followed the road 
and sent back word that the land was 
good. Men who had starved in cities 
came on and settled in that splendid coun- 
try, where their children could have fresh 
air, enough to eat and a fighting chance 
for an education. To-day these men are 
receiving from $18 to $26 an acre for 
their flax; and they’re a healthy, robust 
and comparatively wealthy people. 

Who has benefited by this wonderful 
transformation of the condition of both 
people and country? First, 90,000 per- 
sons, who have been enabled to lift them- 
selves from poverty to affluence; second, 
the American nation, which has been en- 
riched to the extent of $260,000,000 ; and 
third, the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, which has built up a _ splendid 
traffic. 

The motive of the directors of the 
company in putting a road through an 
unsettled country was, unquestionably, 
money. To gain this it was necessary to 
pursue the policy of making their patrons 
prosperous. Knowing the farmer to be 
a seller rather than a buyer, the manage- 
ment of the company saw it would be to 
their mutual interests to charge him a 
lower export than an import rate. This 
policy may not be beneficial to all man- 
kind, but it is eminently patriotic in its 
application, altho the management of the 
company claims no credit for any other 
motive than the one before mentioned. 
As an illustration, the Great Northern 
Railway Company has organized trans- 
portation facilities that the products of 
an acre of North Dakota land can be 
put down in Liverpool for less than four 
dollars, thus practically putting the Eng- 
lish farmer out of business. 

The public seems to think that when 
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a consolidation of properties is effected 
all the small shareholders will, by some 
mysterious and awful process, be “ frozen 
out ” and that their property will, without 
“ due process of law,” a safeguard guar- 
anteed them by the Constitution of the 
United States, be gobbled up by a few 
men whose names appear in the news- 
papers as the “ promoters of the scheme.” 
This is obviously false. Consolidation 
almost always works an economic ad- 
vantage to each of the properties in- 
volved. Take, for example, the United 
States Steel Corporation. Since its con- 
summation this great enterprise has de- 
veloped the steel industry of the United 
States, enhanced the value of its proper- 
ties, increased the demand for skilled la- 
bor, and not one of the former share- 
holders of a single constituent company 
has suffered through its absorption by 
the combination. The United States 
Steel Corporation has broadened the field 
of good investment. The majority of its 
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common stock is held in lots of from 
one hundred to ten thousand dollars’ 
worth by all grades of society—the work- 
ingman who receives seventy-five dollars 
a month, the tradesman, the farmer, and 
so on. It sells now for something like 
forty-five dollars a share, and as it pays 
four dollars annually in dividends on par, 
the investor receives about nine per cent. 
on his money. Never before were the 
profits of the steel industry so widely 
and advantageously distributed. 

When the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Company was taken 
into the Northern Securities Company 
some two thousand of its eighteen thou- 
sand stockholders owned five shares each, 
and three hundred owned one share each. 
The Northern Securities Company, the 
formation of which was prompted by a 
pure business motive, is a combination to 
lower and not a conspiracy to advance 


rates. 
Str. Paut, Minn. 


Problem 


By J. Harry Selz 


(Mr. Selz, second vice-president of one of the largest shoe manufacturing houses in America, was born in Chicago 
about 40 years ago. His taste for business asserted itself at an early age and~ he voluntarily left school before he was 
seventeen years old to enter commercial hfe in the counting room of his father’s establishment. The plant of the 
house then produced 2,500 pairs of shoes; now the daily output of its six factories is 15,000 pairs. Mr. Selz has de- 
voted himself almost exclusively to the commercial as distinguished from the manufacturing end of the business. In 
this field he has earned a reputation which has caused him to be looked upon in the business world as a sound and 
practical observer of the movements of trade and the tendencies of commercial capitalization. In no sense a theorist, 
his utterances are received by the leaders in commercial life with no small weight of authority and his articles and 
interviews are accepted as the deductions of a trained and practical student of actual conditions.—Ep1ror.] 


IEWED from the standpoint of the 
V manufacturing tradesman, the 
great general movement of concen- 
tration in the industrial world presents a 
medley of favorable and forbidding as- 
pects. Altho we are only at the begin- 
ning of this movement, it is comparative- 
ly difficult to find a man of large business 
responsibility who has not reached a pos- 
itive decision regarding the good or ill 
effects to be expected from the central- 
ization of capital. For my own part, 
however, I must confess myself still in 
the attitude of an interested observer, 
whose opinion on the good or ill of the 
movement as a whole must be deter- 


mined by developments which have not 
yet come to the surface. 

The problem seems to me full of con- 
ditions which have not yet been tried 
out, of elements of the first importance 
which are yet to be determined. Fore- 
most of this unsolved problem is the’ef- 
fect which centralization will have on 
the rewards of labor under conditions 
less than the most satisfactory and pros- 
perous ones of the present. 

Altogether the greatest achievement to 
which the champions of the centralization 
movement are entitled to point is the 
splendid expansion of the export trade of 
the United States, There is no gainsay- 














ing the fact that those lines of industry 
which have, in this country, been assem- 
bled into gigantic combines have accom- 
plished marvels in wresting the world’s 
trade in their lines from the European 
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countries which have always controlled 
the foreign situation. What is the result? 
Swiftly and surely our export trade has 
been expanded by millions of dollars and 
we have become a world power commer- 
cially as well as politically. All this has 
come about quite suddenly, and I believe 
as a direct result of industrial combina- 
tion. 

It is not difficult to see why the great 
combine, with unlimited capital at its 
command, is able to get the trade of a 
foreign country away from a foreign 
competitor where a very wealthy and ex- 
tensive private firm or corporation would 
be powerless to do so. 

The matter of present or temporary ex- 
penditure in the campaign of expansion 
brings but one question ois the head of 
the combine: Will it pay? The amount 
involved in the accomplishment of prof- 
itable results is merely a detail. Special- 
ists and experts, whose services are ex- 
tremely expensive, have been sent all over 
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Europe and the remotest countries 
with which European manufacturers and 
traders have commerce to study condi- 
tions of manufacture and ‘distribution to 
the end of adapting our products and 
methods to the special requirements of 
foreign consumption and the demands of 
competition with European producers. 

Then our combines have sent men of 
large commercial genius to these foreign 
parts to conduct an aggressive campaign, 
with almost unlimited resources at their 
command. For an example in point we 
have only to look at the contest for the 
tobacco trade of England which is now 
being waged between the American To- 
bacco Company on the one hand and the 
various English tobacco manufacturers 
on the other. There can be but little 
doubt of the result when it is remem- 
bered that the American combination 
which is waging this war can well afford 
to spend millions of dollars to gain su- 
premacy and is easily in a position to do 
so. 

That the triumphs of the combine in 
the field of the world’s export trade have 
only begun I cannot doubt. And it will 
be difficult to stop its conquests short of 
full commercial supremacy. 

This is one phase of the concentration 
question in which all Americans may be 
united and in which they may find not a’ 
little patriotic satisfaction. 

There is, of course, another side to this 
problem. I am convinced that extreme 
centralization is at the cost of individu- 
ality—that element of character which 
has made the representative American 
the force he is. To lose this, or to have 
the working masses come to feel that 
there is no longer a certain reward for 
the display of this characteristic, cannot 
fail to be a serious loss. 

That this impression is becoming gen- 
eral cannot be questioned. Only a few 
days since a young man of excellent ap- 
pearance came to me as an applicant 
for a position. He brought a letter of 
commendation from the chief of the 
department of a certain railway where 
he had been employed. 

“Why do you leave the service of the 
railroad?” I asked him. 

His answer surprised me. 

“In the three years,” he answered, 
“that I have worked for this company 
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I have never seen the superintendent, the 
general superintendent, the general man- 


ager, the president or any executive high- . 


er in authority than the head of the one 
department in which my work has been 
done. True, I have been once promoted 
to a position paying $50 a month. There 
is no reasonable hope or chance for 
speedy promotion. The best I can rea- 
sonably look forward to is a place paying 
$100 a month. In nine months I have 
worked every Sunday excepting four. 
Since the railroad has gone into the com- 
bination there’s no future in it for the 
man who is so near the bottom that he 
does not come in contact with the men 
who have the power to make advance- 
ment possible. For this reason I deter- 
mined to get out of the business while 
I could and go into one where there is a 
fair fighting chance for a man to get 
ahead by good hard work. The other 
field is too big, and where there is no 
chance to make individuality felt there is 
little hope or encouragement.” 

This is a very general feeling, and it 
is altogether too well founded. The elim- 
ination of individuality among the men 
who are doing the actual work in the 
world of affairs would be a sad calamity, 
and that is what the centralization of cap- 
ital and industry threatens to bring 
about. 

What will be the effect of the move- 
ment upon wages cannot be told at the 
present time, because we have had only 
prosperous times since centralization be- 
came the dominant industrial note. This 
admission might be construed into an ar- 
gument for centralization. Really it 
not see times when this problem will 
determine that. However, no rational 
business man will assume that we shall 
not see times when this problem will not 
be tried out under a greater pressure than 
at present exists. And when this test 
comes the great capitalists will have a 
telling opportunity to demonstrate the 
sincerity of the claim that the combine 
will powerfully protect the laboring man 
and stand between him and disaster. 

Not the least objectionable feature of 
the combine is the resentment which its 
dictation arouses. Power is always like- 
ly to produce an autocratic and overbear- 
ing attitude on the part of its possessor, 
and this tendency is plainly discernible in 
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the methods employed by the trusts and 
combines. 

The American merchant, manufac- 
turer and business man is accustomed to 
having something to say about any trade 
in which he is concerned. This is in his 
blood—in the very atmosphere he 
breathes. Consequently he resents being 
obliged to sign a contract which leaves 
him nothing to say regarding the condi- 
tions of the purchase or of the prospect- 
ive sale of the goods in question. 

“ Here,” says the representative of the 
combine, “is the price you must pay for 
the goods; here are the conditions under 
which you are allowed to handle them, 
and here are the terms you may give your 
customers. If you don’t like these con- 
ditions, then let the goods alone.” 

If the high-spirited American mer- 
chant cannot get these goods elsewhere 
he may take his medicine quietly and 
submit to such dictation; but depend 
upon it, he will watch his chance to break 
away and exert his independence. The 
moment it becomes possible for him to 
trade with some individual with whom 
he can drive a bargain in which he has 
something to say he will strike for lib- 
erty, even at a considerable sacrifice. 

“ Take it or leave it!” is not a style of 
approach which appeals to the self-re- 
specting tradesman, save to arouse his 
ire and vindictiveness. He will wait his 
opportunity to get even, and this, in my 
opinion, will come when the men in the 
more loosely knit combines fall out 
among themselves. Where there is a 
strong master hand at the helm this dis- 
ruption may be avoided, but we are 
bound to see many instances of open re- 
bellion. These uprisings will find their 
support among the men who have. been 
smarting under the offensive dictation of 
a trust or combine. 

On this score the management of the 
combine may well afford to exercise care 
and diplomacy in impressing its agents 
with the fact that a dictatorial attitude 
should be avoided even where the other 
party to a transaction is confronted with 
the conditions which he is powerless to 
alter or repudiate. Unless this charac- 
teristic of human nature is taken into ac- 
count the agents and officers of combines 
will needlessly give constant offense to 
those in their power, with the result that 
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this cumulative volume of resentment 
will some time have to be reckoned with, 
and that most seriously. 

Many persons of average intelligence 
turn away from this problem of indus- 
trial centralization with the feeling that 
they cannot understand it. 

It is to my viewpoint simply the princi- 
ple of the department store applied in a 
big way to the foremost industries of the 
day. What is the United States Steel 
Corporation but an immense department 
store for every kind. of steel product? 
Formerly one steel company made bil- 
lets, another rails, another armor plate 
and another steel hoops. Now all these 
industries are combined under one man- 
agement, with the result that many ex- 
pensive executives and high salaried em- 
ployees are dispensed with, the saving 
thus effected going into dividends. The 
various establishments in this colossal 
combine bear the same relation to each 
other that the departments of the typical 
department store bear toward each other. 
The department store principle of econo- 
my in operation, of lower cost of mate- 
rials because of the great quantities pur- 
chased and the elimination of competition 
and the consequent stability of price is 
everywhere being applied. 

The most recent and notable applica- 
tion of this principle is in the consolida- 
tion of several very large banking insti- 
tutions. The movement began with the 
smaller banks and continued until the 
larger ones were compelled to follow 
from sheer self-defense, and it has been 
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carried, step by step, until now the stock- 
holders in some of the very largest banks 
in New York and Chicago have ex- 
changed holdings of stock. If this move- 
ment is continued in other large cities 
throughout this country, it will mean 
there will be another powerful syndicate 
that will control the entire banking in- 
dustry of the country. 

When the first department store was 
organized and the small shopkeepers felt 
the consequent loss of their patronage, 
a concerted and powerful attempt was 
made to secure State legislation to check 
this form of centralization; but it was 
soon found that no classification could 
be devised which would accomplish the 
restriction of combination and at the 
same time avoid conflict with that of the 
constitution which nullifies class legisla- 
tion. 

Again and again this experience has 
been repeated, until it seems to be fairly 
well established that this principle of cen- 
tralization as typified by the department 
store has nothing to fear from hostile 
legislation. 

Then, too, there is no escaping the 
conclusion that the general public has 
accepted this principle as a part of the 
“ great. American idea” of the spirit of 
commercial progress and expansion, and 
that while its passing hardships are not 
overlooked, they are endured as being 
incidental to the destiny of the United 
States in reaching the goal of the world’s 
commercial supremacy. 

Cuicaco, Ix. 


is Economy 
By Volney W. Foster 
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ONCENTRATION means organi- 
zation, organization means system, 
and system is the great econo- 

mist. This, together with the power to 
do things which comes from enormous 
capital and from comparative suprem- 
acy in a given field of industrial opera- 
tion, is the logic behind the monster 


movement of concentration which is now 
sweeping the United States, and under 
which we are enjoying a period of mar- 
velous prosperity. 

While believing that this tidal wave 
must in some manner and to a certain de- 

ee recede, in the natural process of ad- 
justment, I confess to being so hearty an 
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optimist that, to me, every To-day is bet- 
ter than any Yesterday that the world has 
known, nor do I expect the logic of 
events ever to alter this progressive faith 
in the supremacy of the present. 

For years, if not for centuries, the com- 
mercial forces of the world have been 
fighting their battles on the principle that 
competition is the life of trade.” This 
adage has a grainof truth, which has. been 
magnified and distorted to a mad ex- 
treme, with the result that competition 
has grown into the proportions of a com- 
mercial vice of the first magnitude. 

Now, in the general movement for con- 
centration, we are experiencing a reac- 
tion from the long debauch of competi- 
tion. While it is not improbable that we 
shall to some extent run to an opposite 
extreme before the right medium is set- 
tled upon, I cannot believe that such an 
excess in concentration will be reached 
as has been touched in competition. In 
other words, this movement is largely 
corrective, is in line with the principle of 
human progress, and is a step nearer the 
final and rightful adjustment of things. 

If competition is the “ life of trade,” it 
is that kind of life which is destructive 
of good methods and good morals. This 
has been amply demonstrated. Beyond 
doubt the industrial combine has its 
faults, its weaknesses and its elements of 
injustice, which will sooner or later come 
to the surface for adjustment, but there is 
good ground for the feeling that there is 
less to fear from that source than there 
has been from unbridled competition. 

Energy never has taken and never will 
take the placeof wisdom in commerceand 
industry any more than in ethics, and this 
is what has been attempted under the cut- 
throat rule of competition from which we 
are now experiencing a reaction. But 
there are numerous evidences which in- 
dicate that attempts to displace wisdom 
with energy are by no means to be con- 
fined to the past, and that the régime of 
centralization will record its full share of 
these errors. 

One of these already apparent in the 
management of great industrial combines 
is the tendency to throw out men who are 
guilty of having lived more than forty 
years. The epicurean knows that the last 
drops of juice which the lemon yields are 
the most delectable, and certainly we 
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should use as much dips mec in getting 
from men the essence of experience and 


ripe service as in extracting the juice 
from a lemon. 

Again, it is undeniably true that in nu- 
merous instances the organizers of com- 
bines and consolidations have possessed 
themselves of large profits or commis- 
sions which have not been earned and 
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which the consumer must eventually 
meet. On the other hand, it must also be 
admitted that genius for organization is a 
high order of talent, and that it should 
have its due reward on the score that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, whether he 
directs the planting of the vineyard or 
handles the spade or the pruning hook. 
One of the most wholesome signs in 
the industrial sky is the common tend- 
ency on the part of the captains of indus- 
try to formulate and put into execution 
fair and practical plans. by which the em- 
ployee shall be directly the sharer in the 
fruits of his own labor. I do not believe 
that there is to-day one large industry, 
combine or consolidation the manage- 
ment of which is not studying to apply 
the principle of ag 
ployers and employees. This pat 
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is not the result of idle guesswork, but is 
founded on definite information. 

Certainly this is significant. There is 
a “ divine ratio ” between brains and cap- 
ital, which, if observed, brings rich re- 
wards—violated, it results in disaster. 
Application of the principles of co-opera- 
tion is certainly an observance of this 
“heaven-born ratio,” while the side 
tracking of men rich in practical experi- 
ence for no other reason than that they 
have passed the limit of forty years is a 
violation thereof. 

Constantly the question is asked, Does 
the laboring man get the benefit of the 
economies wrought by centralization and 
of the stabilities of values thus effected? 
That he has thus far done so I cannot 
doubt, for he is at the present moment in 
the enjoyment of a prosperity that is un- 
rivaled in all industrial history, and this 
prosperity is coincident with the move- 
ment of concentration. 

It is suggested that inventive effort 
will be chilled and restricted through 
placing in few hands the control of a 
great industry, thus restricting the mar- 
ket of the inventor. This argument 
seems superficial and unreasonable. 
When the vast financial resources of the 
modern American combine inspire it to 
go out among the nations and do battle 
with the peoples of the Old World for 
the trade of remote empires, is it reason- 
able to suppose that anything which will 
tend to decrease the cost of production, 
to enhance the quality of a product, to in- 
sure its ability to withstand adverse cli- 
matic conditions, to facilitate its distribu- 
tion, to increase its inherent value or its 
superficial attractiveness will be neg- 
lected by an organization which has un- 
limited capital at its command? Cer- 
tainly not. To discourage invention 
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would be to dampen the spirit of progress 
and invite industrial dry rot, and the keen 
minds of the men who are directing the 
great enterprises into which modern cap- 
ital has been concentrated are not going 
to be guilty of so crude a folly. 

Great corrective forces are at work 
with the certainty of the law of gravita- 
tion, and if the industrial structure which 
is now being builded is too heavy in the 
middle and too slender at the ends, if its 
supports are inadequate and it is as ill 
proportioned as a faulty bridge, we may 
suffer the fall of a span, but the whole 
will not be swept away and remedies will 
be speedily applied. One of the most po- 
tent safeguards is the fact that our high- 
er educational institutions are annually 
turning out about 200,000 young work- 
ers, who are better trained and better 
equipped than those who have preceded 
them. They. will line up alongside cur- 
rent events like a plummet and level, and 
the building of the industrial structure 
will be squared by their progressive en- 
dowments. 

Finally, he would be a sad pessimist 
who would dispute that the American 
people is not at the present moment most 
happily situated to reap all the benefits 
of centralization and to correct its faults. 
We have suffered a long and severe 
schooling under rampant competition, and 
the lessons of adversity have been so of- 
ten repeated that they will not go un- 
heeded. The first reward of our new- 
found wisdom has been the opening of 
the world’s markets and commercial con- 
quest in every land to which the trade 
winds carry a sail; and we have come to 
recognize that co-operation is an element 
in the industrial world which doubles the 
value of every product that comes under 
its beneficent influence. 

Cuicaco, Itt, 
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Its Justification 
By William G. Sumner, LL.D. 


Proressor OF PoLiTICAL AND SociaL ScieNcE In YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE concentration of wealth I un- 
derstand to include the aggre- 
gation of wealth into large masses, 

and its concentration under the control 
of a few. 

In this sense the concentration of 
wealth is indispensable to the successful 
execution of the tasks which devolve 
upon society in our time. Every task of 
society requires the application of capi- 
tal, and involves an economic problem, 
in the form of the most expedient ap- 
plication of material means to ends. Two 
features most prominently distinguish 
the present age from all which have pre- 
ceded it; those are, first, the great scale 
on which all societal undertakings must 
be carried out; second, the transcendent 
importance of competent management— 
that is, of the personal element in direc- 
tion and control. I speak of “ societal 
undertakings ” because it is important to 
notice that the prevalent modes and 
forms are not confined to industrial un- 
dertakings, but are universal to all the in- 
stitutions and devices which have for 
their purpose to satisfy any wants of so- 
ciety. A modern church is a congeries 
of institutions which seeks to nourish 
good things and repress evil ones. It 
has buildings, apparatus, a store of sup- 
plies, a staff of employees and a treasury. 
A modern church (parish) will soon be 
as complex a system of institutions as a 
medieval monastery was. Contrast such 
an establishment with the corresponding 
one of fifty years ago. A university now 
needs an immense “concentration of 
wealth ” for its outfit and work. It is as 
restricted in its work as the correspond- 
ing institution of fifty years ago was, al- 
tho it may command twenty times as 
much capital and revenue. Furthermore, 
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when we see that all these and other so- 
cietal institutions pay far higher salaries 
to executive officers than to workers, we 
must recognize the fact that the element 
of personal executive ability is in com- 
mand of the market, and that means that 
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it is the element which decides success. 
To a correct understanding of our sub- 
ject it is essential to recognize the concen- 
tration of wealth and control as a univer- 
sal societal phenomenon, not merely as 
a matter of industrial power, or social 
sentiment, or political policy. 

Stated in the concisest terms the phe- 
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nomenon is that of a more perfect inte- 
gration of all societal functions. The con- 
centration of power (wealth), more dom- 
inant control, intenser discipline, and 
stricter methods are but modes of secur- 
ing more perfect integration. When we 
perceive this we see that the concentra- 
tion of wealth is but one feature of a 
grand step in societal evolution. 

Some may admit that the concentra- 
tion of wealth is indispensable, but may 
desire to distinguish between joint stock 
aggregations on the one side, and indi- 
vidual fortunes on the other. This dis- 
tinction is a product of the current so- 
cial prejudice and is not valid. The pre- 
dominance of the individual and per- 
sonal element in control is seen in the 
tendency of all joint stock enterprises to 
come under the control of very few per- 
sons. Every age is befooled by the no- 
tions which are in fashion in it. Our 
age is befooled by “democracy.” We 


hear arguments about the industrial or- 
ganization which are deductions from 
democratic dogmas, or which appeal to 
prejudice by using analogies drawn from 
democracy to affect sentiment about in- 


dustrial relations. Industry may be re- 
publican; it never can be democratic, so 
long as men differ in productive power 
and in industrial virtue. In our time 
joint stock companies, which are in form, 
republican, are drifting over into oli- 
garchies or monarchies, because one or a 
few get greater efficiency of control and 
greater vigor of administration. They 
direct the enterprise in a way which pro- 
duces more, or more economically. This 
is the purpose for which the organiza- 
tion exists, and success in it outweighs 
everything else. We see the competent 
men refuse to join in the enterprise, un- 
less they can control it, and we see the 
stockholders willingly put their property 
in the hands of those who are, as they 
think, competent to manage it success- 
fully. The strongest and most effective 
organizations for industrial purposes 
which are formed nowadays are those of 
a few great capitalists, who have great 
personal confidence in each other, and 
who can bring together adequate means 
for whatever they desire to do. Some 
such nucleus of individuals controls all 
the great joint stock companies. 

It is obvious that “concentration of 
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wealth ” can never be anything but a rel- 
ative term. Between 1820 and 1830 
Stephen Girard was a proverb for great 
wealth. A man equally rich would not 
to-day be noticed in New York for his 
wealth. In 1848 John Jacob Astor stood 
alone in point of wealth. To-day a great 
number surpass him. A fortune of $300,- 
000 was then regarded as constituting 
wealth. It was taken as a minimum 
above which men were “ rich.” It is cer- 
tain that before long some man will have 
a billion. It is impossible to criticise 
such a moving notion. The concentra- 
tion of capital is also necessarily relative 
to the task to be performed. We won- 
dered lately to see a corporation formed 
which has a capital of a billion. No one 
will wonder at such a corporation twen- 
ty-five years hence. 

There seems to be a great readiness in 
the public mind to take alarm at these 
phenomena of growth. There might 
seem to be rather reason for public con- 
gratulation. We want to be provided 
with things abundantly and cheaply. 
That means that we want increased eco- 
nomic power. All these enterprises are 
efforts to satisfy that want. They prom- 
ise to do it. Especially the public seems 
to turn to the politician to preserve them 
from the captain of industry. When has 
anybody ever seen a politician who was a 
match for a captain of industry? One of 
the latest phenomena is a competition of 
the legislatures of several States for the 
profit of granting acts of incorporation. 
Of course, this competition consists in 
granting greater and greater powers and 
exacting less and less responsibility. 

It is not my duty in this symposium to 
make a judicial statement of the good 
and ill of the facts I mention. I leave 
to others to suggest the limitations and 
safeguards which are required. It is 
enough to say here that of course all 
power is liable to abuse. If anybody is 
dreaming about a millennial state of so- 
ciety in which all energy will be free, yet 
fully controlled by paradisaic virtue, ar- 
gument with him is vain. If we want 
results we must get control of adequate 
power, and we must learn to use it with 
safeguards. If we want to make tun- 
nels, and to make them rapidly, we have 
to concentrate supplies of dynamite. 
Danger results. We minimize it, but we 
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never get rid of it. In late years our 
streets have been filled with electric cars 
and vehicles. The risk and danger of 
going on the streets has been very great- 
ly increased. The danger is licensed by 
law. It is inseparable from the satisfac- 
tion of our desire to move about rapidly. 
It is in this light that we should view the 
evils (if there are any) from the concen- 
tration of wealth. I do not say that “ he 
who desires the end desires the means,” 
because I do not believe that that dictum 
is true, but he who will not forego the 
end must be patient with the incidental 
ills which attend the means. It is ridic- 
ulous to attempt to reach the end while 
making war on the means. In matters of 
societal policy the problem always is to 
use the means and reach the end as well 
as possible under the conditions. It is 
proper to propose checks and safeguards, 
but an onslaught on the concentration of 
wealth is absurd, and a recapitulation of 
its “ dangers ” is idle. 

In fact, there is a true correlation be- 
tween (a) the great productiveness of 
modern industry and the consequent rap- 
id accumulation of capital from one pe- 
riod of production to another, and (b) 
the larger and larger aggregations of 
capital which are required by modern in- 
dustry from one period of production to 
another. Wesee that themovement is con- 
stantly accelerated, that its scope is all 
the time widening, and that the masses 
of material with which it deals are great- 
er and greater. The great cause of all 
this is the application of steam and elec- 
tricity to transportation, and the com- 
munication of intelligence; things which 
we boast about as great triumphs of the 
nineteenth century. They have made it 
possible to extend efficient control, from 
a given central point, over operations 
which may be carried on at a great num- 
ber of widely separated points, and to 
keep up a close, direct and intimate ac- 
tion and reaction between the central con- 
trol and the distributed agents. That 
means that it has become possible for the 
organization to be extended in its scope 
and complexity, and at the same time in- 
tensified in its activity. Now whenever 
such a change in the societal organization 
becomes possible it also becomes inevi- 
table, because there is economy in it. If 
we confine our attention to industrial un- 
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dertakings (altho States, churches, uni- 
versities and other associations and in- 
stitutions are subject to the same force 
and sooner or later will have to obey it) 
we see that the highest degree of organ- 
ization which is possible is the one which 
offers the maximum of profit. In it the 
economic advantage is greatest. There is 
therefore a gravitation toward this de- 
gree of organization. To make an ar- 
tificial opposition to this tendency from 
political or alleged moral, or religious, or 
other motives would be irrational. The 
society would no longer have any real 
rule of action. It would have submitted 
itself to the control of warring motives 
without any real standards or tests. 

It is a consequence of the principle just 
stated that at every point in the history of 
civilization it has always been necessary 
to concentrate capital in large amounts 
relatively to existing facts. In low civi- 
lization chiefs control what capital there 
is and direct industry. They may be the 
full owners of all the wealth or only the 


‘representatives of a collective theory of - 


ownership. This organization of indus- 
try was, at the time, the most efficient, 
and the tribes which had it prospered 
better than others. In the classical States 
with slavery, and in the medieval States 
with serfdom, the great achievements 
which realized the utmost that the sys- 
tem was capable of were attained only 
where wealth was concentrated in pro- 
ductive enterprises in amounts, and un- 
der managament, which were at the max- 
imum of what the system and the possi- 
bilities of the time called for. If we could 
get rid of some of our notions about lib- 
erty and equality,and could lay aside this 
eighteenth century philosophy, accord- 
ing to which human. society is to be 
brought into a state of blessedness, we 
might get some insight into the might 
of the societal organization ; what it does 
for us, and what it makes us do. Every 
day that passes brings us new phenom- 
ena of struggle and effort between parts 
of the societal organization. What do 
they all mean? They mean that all the 
individuals and groups are forced against 
each other in a ceaseless war of inter- 
ests, by their selfish and mutual efforts to 
fulfill their career on earth, within the 
conditions set for them by the state of 
the arts, the facts of the societal organ- 
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ization, and the current d of 
world philosophy. As each must win his 
living, or his fortune, or keep his for- 
tune, under these conditions it is difficult 
to see what can be meant in the sphere of 
industrial or economic effort, by a “ free 
man.” It is no wonder that we so often 
hear angry outcries about being “a 
slave ” from persons who have had a lit- 
tle experience of the contrast between the 
current notions and the actual facts. 

In fact, what we all need to do is to be 
taught by the facts in regard to the no- 
tions which we ought to adopt, instead 
of looking at the facts only in order to 
pass judgment on them and make up our 
minds how we will change them. If we 
are willing to be taught by the facts, then 
the phenomena of the concentration of 
wealth which we see about us will con- 
vince us that they are just what the situa- 
tion calls for. They ought to be because 
they are, and because nothing else would 
serve the interests of society. 

I am quite well aware that, in- what I 
have said, I have not met the thoughts 

-and feelings of people who are most trou- 
bled about the “ concentration of wealth.” 
I have tried to set forth the economic ne- 
cessity for the concentration of wealth. I 
maintain that this is the controlling con- 
sideration. Those who care most about 
the concentration of wealth are indiffer- 
ent to this consideration. What strikes 
them most is the fact that there are some 
rich men. I will, therefore, try to show 
that this fact also is only another eco- 
nomic justification of the concentration 
of wealth. 

I often see statements published, in 
which the objectors lay stress upon the 
great inequalities of fortune, and, hav- 
ing set forth the contrast between rich 
and poor, they rest their case. What 
law of nature, religion, ethics, or the 
State is violated by inequalities of for- 
tune? The inequalities prove nothing. 
Others argue that great fortunes are won 
by privileges created by law and not by 
legitimate enterprise and ability. This 
statement is true, but it is entirely irrele- 
vant. We have to discuss the concentra- 
tion of wealth within the facts of the in- 
stitutions, laws, usages and customs 
which our ancestors have bequeathed to 
us and which we allow to stand. If it is 


proposed to change any of these parts of 
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the societal order, that is a p sub- 
ject of discussion, but it is aside from the 
concentration of wealth. So long as tar- 
iffs, patents, etc., are part of the system 
in which we live, how can it be expected 
that people will not take advantage of 
them? ‘What else are they for? As for 
franchises, a franchise is only an X un- 
til it has been developed. It never de- 
velops itself. It requires capital and skill 
to develop it. When the enterprise is in 
the full bloom of prosperity the objectors 
complain of it, as if the franchise, which 
never was anything but an empty place 
where something might be created, had 
been the completed enterprise. It is in- 
teresting to compare the exploitation of 
the telephone with that of the telegraph 
fifty years earlier. The latter was, in its 
day, a far more wonderful invention, but 
the time and labor required to render it 
generally available were far greater than 
what has been required for the telephone, 
and the fortunes which were won from 
the former were insignificant in compari- 
son with those which have been won 
frem the latter. Both the public and the 
promoters acted very differently in the 
two cases. In these later times promo- 
ters seize with avidity upon an enter- 
prise which contains promise, and they 
push it with energy and ingenuity, while 
the public is receptive to “ improve- 
ments.” Hence the modern methods of- 
fer very great opportunities, and the re- 
wards of those men who can “ size up” a 
situation, and develop its controlling ele- 
ments with sagacity and good judgment, 
are very great. It is well that they are 
so, because these rewards stimulate to the 
utmost all the ambitious and able men, 
and they make it certain that great and 
useful inventions will not long remain 
unexploited as they did formerly. Here 
comes, then, a new reaction on the eco- 
nomic system. New energy is infused 
into it, with hope and confidence. We 
could not spare this stimulus and keep 
up our work of production. I may add 
that we could not spare it and keep up the 
air of contentment and enthusiastic 
cheerfulness which characterizes our so- 
ciety. No man can acquire a million 
without helping a million men to increase 
their little fortunes all the way down 
through all the social grades. In some 
points of view it is an error that we fix 
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our attention so much upon the very rich 
and overlook the prosperous mass, but 
the compensating advantage is that the 
great successes stimulate emulation the 
most powerfully. 

What matters it then that some mil- 
lionaires are idle, or silly, or vulgar, that 
their ideas are sometimes futile, and their 
plans grotesque, when they turn aside 
from money-making? How do they dif- 
fer in this from any other class? The 
millionaires are a product of natural se- 
lection, acting on the whole body of men, 
to pick out those who can meet the re- 
quirement of certain work to be done. In 
this respect they are just like the great 
statesmen, or scientific men, or military 
men. It is because they are thus selected 
that wealth aggregates under their hands 
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Its Dangers 





—both their own and that intrusted to 
them. Let one of them make a mistake 
and see how quickly the concentration 
gives way to dispersion. They may fair- 
ly be regarded as the naturally selected 
agents of society for certain work. They 
get high wages and live in luxury, but 
the bargain is a good one for society. 
There is the intensest competition for 
their place and occupation. This as- 
sures us that all who are competent for 
this function will be employed in it, so 
that the cost of it will be reduced to the 
lowest terms, and furthermore that the 
competitors will study the proper con- 
duct to be observed in their occupation. 
This will bring discipline and the correc- 
tion of arrogance and masterfulness. 
New Haven, Conn. » 






By John R. Commons 


[Prof. Commons was until 1899 professor of sociology at Syracuse University. Since then he has been connected 
with the Bureau of Economic Research and other statistical enterprises. He has written several books, the best 
known of which are ‘“* Social Reform and the Church,’’ * Proportional Representation” and ‘* Representative Democ- 


racy.”’—Epiror.] 


APITAL invested in production 
benefits the public by improving 
the quality of its products and 

services, by lowering their prices, by 
widening their use, and by raising the 
standards of living of its employees. To 
the extent to which concentration of 
wealth is necessary for these important 
objects, to that extent does the economic 
gain outweigh any dangers. But we 
should not be misled by the halo which 
trust promoters and socialists have 
thrown about combinations of capital. 
There is another factor that makes eco- 
nomic improvement even more important 
than the amount of capital. This is in- 
dividual ability, energy, and originality. 
Men who have these gifts can find the 
necessary capital if they are not shut out 
from the markets. If the market is open 
to them on equal terms, they can compete 
with the largest aggregations of capital. 
Great combinations can keep them out by 
only two methods: either by reducing 
the prices so low, raising the quality so 
high, and extending the service so wide, 
that they will not find it profitable to 





enter the field; or by setting up legal ob- 
stacles which prevent them from reaching 
the markets on equal terms. There is no 
danger in the first method, but there is 
serious danger in the second method. 
These legal obstacles are special privi- 
leges, and it is only when it possesses 
special privileges that concentration of 
wealth is economically dangerous. Spe- 
cial privileges are always supported by 
law, or they spring from defects in the 
law, and the danger of concentration is 
the danger of perpetuation through law 
of special privileges. 

The most dangerous special privilege 
of which concentrated wealth can take 
advantage is that of currency and bank- 
ing. A fiscal system which at times arti- 
ficially contracts the currency through a 
Government surplus, which makes possi- 
ble a list of favored banks through depos- 
its of this surplus, which artificially con- 
gests the country’s currency in New 
York, gives extra power to those commu- 
nities of monied interests which control 
these banks and their country corre- 
spondents. The greater trusts and com- 
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binations protect themselves through the 
banks wit which they are allied. To 
control these banks and to play upon the 
Government deposits and the country’s 
congested currency gives them power by 
suddenly withholding credits, or raising 
rates, or calling loans, to break down the 
entire stock market and to buy up their 
competitors’ property at less than its 
value. Without a central bank managed 
by the Government, or by the merchants, 
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as in Europe, and able to relieve a money 
panic by extra issues of emergency paper, 
the business community is at the mercy 


of powerful raiders. The control of the 
system at present is really in the Clearing 
House Association of the New York 
banks. In times of stringency the loan 
committee of this association passes upon 
the assets of banks and is, therefore, ar- 
biter of the commercial life and death of 
banks and merchants. When through 
concentration of bank ownership this loan 
committee shall finally be elected by a sin- 
gle group of monopolists, a consumma- 
tion already in sight, then the danger to 
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all proprietors whom they wish to crush 
will have reached its crisis. An inelastic 
and perverse currency system under 
private control is dangerous enough when 
wealth is scattered, but the danger in- 
creases as the concentration of wealth in- 
creases. 

Next to control of the medium of ex- 
change, concentrated wealth is dangerous 
when it controls the means of exchange. 
Railroads are indispensable to trade, and 
when powerful interests secure to them- 


. selves special favors in transportation, 


their competitors are shut out from the 
markets, not because they cannot manu- 
facture well and cheaply, but because 
they cannot influence the railway man- 
agement. 

The history of railway discrimination 
shows the increasing power which con- 
centrated wealth is gaining. The greatest 
existing fortunes were built upon secret 
discriminations, and, now that these for- 
tunes are gained, their owners are pow- 
erful enough to dictate discriminations 
openly. The Standard Oil Company con- 
fesses to enjoying formerly secret dis- 
criminations, but claims at present to pay 
the same rates as others. But what can 
this signify when the railroads give open- 
ly a through rate from Whiting, Indiana, 
where the Standard refinery is located, to 
New Orleans and Southern basing points 
of 23 cents on oil, but require the inde- 
pendent refiners at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
pay local rates aggregating 33 cents? 
This is a discrimination of 43 per cent. 
against the independents. Two years 
ago the Cleveland rate was 31 cents, 
while the Whiting rate was 23 cents, but 
its increase in 1900 to 33 cents shows the 
increasing power of the Standard to se- 
cure open discriminations. Again, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road refuses to make through rates on oil 
to New England points, and this compels 
oil shippers to pay local freight rates 
when shipping to New England. This 
shuts out the independents completely, 
because the Standard’s stations are so 
located that it can ship roundabout by 
water to Boston. These open discrim- 
inations are the fruits of an unprece- 
dented concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a coterie of men who make it 
desirable for the greatest railroads to 
court their favor and to have them as 
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representatives on their boards of direc- 
tors. 

The policy of the railroads in fostering 
concentration extends to nearly all indus- 
tries. Prior to the enactment of the Inter- 
state Commerce law the trunk lines made 
rates on part carload shipments higher 
than rates on full carload shipments for 
35 per cent. of the articles classified. 
Shortly after the enactment of that law 
they made higher rates on the smaller 
shipments for 55 per cent of the articles. 
Since that time they have still further in- 
creased the proportion of articles paying 
the higher rate on the smaller shipment. 
Moreover, the rate of difference has been 
increased. In 1890 the prevailing rates 
on small shipments were 15 per cent. to 
40 per cent. higher than on large ship- 
ments, but in 1900 they were 50 to 100 
per cent. higher. The increase in the 
differential on petroleum rates paid by 
the small shipper is even more striking. 
For example, on a consignment from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Dayton, Ohio, accord- 
ing to a statement of an independent re- 
finer before the Railroad Classification 
Committee in 1900, oil. shipped in less 
than carload quantities in 1883 paid 20 
per cent. more than oil shipped in carload 
quantities. In 1891, less than carload 
paid 266 per cent. more than carload ; in 
1900, 286 per cent. more than carload. 

Again, the carload minimum has been 
increased. Formerly a shipper could get 
the lower carload rate if he shipped 20,- 
000 in one consignment: A few years 
ago this was raised to 24,000, and in 1900 
to 30,000. There are also certain ship- 
ments on which it has been raised much 
higher. 

Every one of these changes forces 
business into the hands of large dealers. 
They are artificial discriminations which 
favor the powerful at the expense of the 
weaker, and tend to concentrate wealth 
beyond the demands of economic produc- 
tion. I do not contend that all freight 
discriminations are initiated by private 
favoritism. Some of them, such as the 
carload minimum, are in harmony with 
the ordinary principle of private eco- 
nomics which makes the wholesale price 
lower than the retail price, rather than 
the principle of public economics which 
places the small dealer on a level with 
the larger dealer. Contrast the indus- 
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tries subjected to railroad discrimination 
with those which market their goods 
largely by post office. There are no re- 
bates nor wholesale prices on postage 
stamps. The small beginner has equal 
transportation terms with the millionaire 
house to every point in the United States. 
There is no concentration of wealth in 
these industries beyond what is necessary 
to give low prices, high quality, and wide 
service. The postage principle of equal 
rates, regardless of quantity or distance, 


‘if applied to all industries would deprive 


concentrated wealth of its dangers in re- 
spect of transportation. 

There is a form of discrimination prac- 
tised by certain “trusts ” which consists 
in clubbing small competitors by low 
prices in their limited area while recoup- 
ing losses by high prices elsewhere. This 
is simply the ordinary practice of all busi- 
ness in meeting competition where it ex- 
ists. It becomes dangerous only in case 
of a combination so extensive that it can 
afford losses in a small area by falling 
back on monopoly prices in a larger area. 
It is an attractive proposition, widely ad- 
vocated, to prohibit by law this form of 
underselling, but such a law could with 
difficulty be enforced. Prices depend on 
quality, on quantity purchased, on length 
of credit, on the credit of the purchaser, 
on freight rates, and where a jury is re- 
quired to reduce all these factors to a uni- 
form basis and to give the defendant the 
benefit of the doubt, it does not appear 
that convictions would result. Besides, 
such a law would strike at effects, not 
causes. The cause which enables these 
discriminating prices to be made is une- 
qual freight rates and facilities. Given 
uniform freight rates, as in the post office 
or the milk business, and the large com- 
bination could not coop up its small com- 
petitor in a limited district and sandbag 
him at will. He also would have the 
wide range of the country for the sale of 
his products on equal terms whether in 
large or small shipments. Freight rates 
are acknowledged matters of public pol- 
icy. Railways are branches of govern- 
ment. The power to make rates is the 
power to tax. It is the duty of govern- 
ment to equalize freight rates as much as 
tax rates. It is not so clearly its duty 
nor its ability to equalize commodity 
prices. Leaving its plain duty undone, 
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combined wealth has a club with which 
to deliver harder blows at every step to- 
ward concentration. 

The recent concentration in the man- 

ement of railroads is even more uncon- 
trollable than that in the management of 
industries, because there are no longer 
openings for competitors. But this con- 
centration is economically necessary. 
Concentration enables strong roads to 
carry weak ones, just as in the post office 
the profits in a few States and cities cover 
the deficits in the bulk of the country. 
This makes possible equal rates and wide 
extension of service. But in the process 
of concentration a serious danger ap- 
pears. The management of the leading 
trusts is in community with the manage- 
ment of the railroad consolidations. It is 
this union of industrial trusts and trans- 
portation trusts that makes dangerous 
such discriminating rates as those just 
mentioned. Here, next to the control of 
currency and credit, is the greatest dan- 
ger in the movement toward concentra- 
tion, and nothing short of a firm exercise 
of governmental control of railroads can 
be expected to provide equal privileges 
for all shippers. 

Another economic danger of concen- 
trated wealth is the monopoly of limited 
sources of raw material. This includes 
such products as lumber, paper, leather, 
the metals, minerals, coke and coal. In 
these industries the peculiar character of 
the concentration is the union of the 
manufacturer of the finished product with 
the owner of the limited sources of raw 
material. The danger of the combination 
thus formed lies in the ability to monopo- 
lize the sources by holding the unused 
part idle. This is made possible by mere- 
ly nominal taxes on idle lands. Competi- 
tors are therefore unable to develop these 
lands and to secure their necessary raw 
material. And when to this limited sup- 
ply in the United States is added a tariff 
on foreign materials, the combine is sup- 
ported by another special privilege which 
helps to make it dangerous. 

On the other hand there is no economic 
danger in those combinations whose sup- 
ply of raw material is unlimited. The di- 
rectors of the National Biscuit Company, 
for example, confess that when they or- 
ganized, four years ago, they believed 
that they must control competition, and 
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to do this “ must either fight competition 
or buy it.” The first meant “a ruinous 
war of prices and great loss of profits; 
the second, constantly increasing capital- 
ization.” As a result of experience, “ it 
became the settled policy of this company 
to buy out no competitors.” They have 
discovered that a monopoly in any prod- 
uct made from such raw materials as they 
use is an impossibility. They therefore 
have learned to depend upon their patent 
rights and their trade marks. These may 
be classed as special privileges, but they 
bring the public a specific compensation. 
Patents are an incentive to improvements 
which bring ultimate reduction in costs 
of production, and trade marks are the 
strongest incentive to good quality of 
product and individual energy. A com- 
bination which depends upon its patents 
and trade marks can maintain its lead 
only by better and cheaper service to the 
public than that of its competitors, but 
one which depends on land monopoly, 
tariffs or freight discrimination can main- 
tain its lead by bullying its competitors. 
To sum up: Concentration of wealth 
in the field of industrial management has 
no economic dangers in so far as it is 
necessary to bring low prices, high qual- 
ity and equal service. In this respect in- 
dividual initiative is often more powerful 
than concentrated wealth, and may 
be trusted to counteract it. The lat- 
ter becomes powerful and dangerous 
when it can use special privileges sup- 
ported by law to shut its small competi- 
tor out from the markets. Through a 
defective currency system it can shut him 
out from the market for capital. ‘Through 
a defective tax system it can shut him 
out from the market for raw material. 
Through a defective transportation sys- 
tem it can shut him from the consum- 
ers of his product. The greater the con- 
centration, the greater the danger from 
the use of these special privileges. 
Concentration of wealth differs from 
concentration of management. It has 
been an economic advantage in recent 
years to both the public and the investor 
that the management of certain indus- 
tries should have been more nearly cen- 
tralized. But in many, if not most cases, 
this concentration of management has 
brought a certain diffusion of eo 
This diffusion would spread further 
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there were publicity of rhanagement and 
security of investment. While looked 
upon by many as an advantage, diffusion 
of ownership in monopolies has elements 
of danger. It increases the political con- 
stituency that is willing to defend the 
special privileges that support the mo- 
nopoly. Diffusion of ownership can 
never spread to the great majority of the 
people, but it spreads to an influential 
and thrifty minority. France is unable 
to lower the rates of interest on her pub- 
lic debt because the debt is held by mil- 
lions of voters. Railroads whose stocks 
are widely held are strong in the legisla- 
tures of their States. There is a brighter 
prospect of legislation to protect the pub- 
lic when concentration of management 
brings concentration of ownership, than 
when it brings diffusion of ownership. 
For this reason, as might be shown were 
there more space, publicity of corporate 
accounts, so widely advocated, does not 
promise protection for the people at large. 

In addition to the dangers to competi- 
tors, concentrated wealth offers dangers 
to wage earners and farmers. The aver- 
age daily wages of 250,000 organized 
workmen of New York rose 7.4 per cent. 
from 1897 to 1901, as shown by the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The prices 
of commodities rose 27 per cent. from 
July, 1897, to July, 1901, as shown by 
Dun’s Review. This agrees with the 
general observation that labor has not the 
power to increase its wages as capital has 
power to increase its prices. Concentra- 
tion of capital widens this disparity. It 
makes labor relatively weaker and capital 
stronger. Concentration has not occurred 
in agriculture. Farmers are able to raise 
their prices only when crops are short. 
Workmen and farmers are the consum- 
ers. They furnish the markets for the 
products of manufacture. If their earn- 
ings do not increase with the increased 
earnings of the combinations in manufac- 
tures, mining and railways, their con- 
sumption is relatively less and the com- 
binations accumulate a surplus. The only 
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outlet is a foreign market. Concentra- 
tion of capital, altho advocated in recent 
years as a means of finding a foreign 
market wherein to “ dump our surplus,” 
itself produces a greater surplus than be- 
fore. The foreigners cannot permanent- 
ly take our surplus unless we buy their 
products. But we cannot buy their prod- 
ucts because we already have a surplus of 
our own. The surplus is, perhaps, at 
present not urgent because it is being in- 
vested in new construction, new factories 
and foreign franchises. But this will 
eventually create new products and will 
add further to the surplus. Now, the 
managers of the combines have the power 
to raise wages and reduce prices, and so 
to share their gains with wage earners, 
farmers and the public. If they have the 
self-restraint to do so they can prolong 
prosperity. If, however, they depend on 
the foreign market to dump their surplus 
at a loss in order to keep up prices in the 
home market, they eventually destroy 
both markets and bring world-wide de- 
pression. 

Finally, while the prices of what the 
laborer consumes have recently risen 
more than his rates of wages, there is an- 
other expense for a special privilege 
which must be paid by both laborer and 
capitalist, and which is continually grow- 
ing with the growth of population. This 
is the ground rents of cities and indus- 
trial centers. These are special privileges 
created by society and turned over to pri- 
vate parties without return. Wage earn- 
ers pay an increasing proportion of their 
earnings to landlords, and this again pro- 
duces an increasing surplus. The effect 
is similar to that already mentioned in 
the case of trusts. The surplus goes 
either into productive investments or into 
luxuries. If it goes into investments it 
increases the overproduction and causes 
depression. If it goes into luxuries it 
creates social problems. The growing 
share of production taken by the ground 
landlord is one of the economic dangers 
in the concentration of wealth. 

New York Ciryv. 
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Its Dangers 


By John DeWitt Warner 


(Mr. Warner is a lawyer by profession and was a member of Congress from 1891 to 1895. 


He is an authority on 


tariff, currency and municipal problems, and no one hasa better knowledge as a practical and;theoretical student of 
the political dangers of the concentration of wealth.—Epiror. ] 


N discussing this subject I do not have 
in mind mere great possessions or 
acquisitions by an individual, or local 

real estate investments of the ordinary 
class, or successful monopoly in some 
luxury, or State control of great re- 
sources. From a political standpoint the 
last of these is too sharply distinguished 
from those I have in mind. As to the 
others, they are in their nature subject 
to checks that limit their political effect. 

What I do have in mind, however, are 
aggregations of wealth, generally cor- 
porate, actually used in controlling the 
supply of some necessary of life or com- 
merce, including transport. It is mainly 
in this form—that of “ Trusts ”’—that 
concentrated wealth has become or is 
likely to be a dangerous factor in poli- 
tics. 

Is such concentration of wealth a per- 
manent phase of our growth? 

On this, as on some other points, I 
note Mr. Carnegie’s opinion; because, 
first, of his evident sincerity; second, of 
his great practical experience; third, he 
has been less blind than others to some 
obvious results. 

Thirteen years since he discussed, in 
the North American Review, “ Trusts,” 
and, after diagnosing their origin and 
aim, concluded: 


The entire capital stock of railways in the 
West as a rule has cost little or nothing, the 
proceeds of the bonds issued having been suf- 
ficient to build them. The efforts of railway 
managers to-day are therefore directed to ob- 
tain a return upon more capital than would 
be required to duplicate their respective prop- 
erties. But, just as enormous profits 


on capital, received from the manufacture of 
any article, are sure to attract additional capi- 
tal into the production of the article, so, in 
like manner, the unusual success of these rail- 
roads attracts new capital into their territory. 
New York Central paying dividends upon its 
eighty per cent. stock dividend culminates in 
the West Shore. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
earning, as I have said, something like thir- 
teen millions per annum upon its line in Penn- 
sylvania, has its South Pennsylvania. 

The fashion of Trusts has but a short sea- 
son longer to run, and then some other equally 
vain device may be expected to appear when 
the next period of depression arrives; but 
there is not the slightest danger that serious 
injury can result to the sound principles of 
business from any or all of these movements. 
The only people who have reason to fear 
Trusts are those foolish enough to enter into 
them. The consumer and the transporter, not 
the manufacturer and the railway owner, are 
to reap the harvest. 

Time has refuted this conclusion. The 
West Shore has long since been swal- 
lowed by the New York Central, to- 
gether with the Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg system and many another, 
that has left it dictator in a wide territory 
besides qualifying it to head one of the 
five great pools that have parceled be- 
tween themselves the whole of the United 
States to be taxed, whose “ gentlemen’s 
understanding,” now dictates freight rates 
for the country; and which, combining 
with the North Atlantic Shipping 
Pool, just organized, has extended 
its jurisdiction to Europe. And in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s market- 
basket the Southern Pennsylvania has 
long been lost under the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Long Island Railroad and 
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many another, since picked up toward 
like autocracy and like place among 

“ gentlemen.” 

Meanwhile we have seen the Trusts 
extend their realm until they now con- 
trol the leading necessaries of life and 
commerce; until to-day our Federal 
Government and many States are 
desperately seeking means to meet 
the appeal of a people deprived of 
meat, except at extortion rates. Con- 
centration of wealth has so progressed 
that, through billion dollar trusts, we see 
developing the American billionaire— 
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differing from wealthy classes elsewhere 
in that while, by social or other condi- 
tions, they are as much possessed by their 
wealth as possessors of it, he is wielding 
it as a power in business and in politics 
—that is, in government. 

In a later article, “ Wealth ”—the most 
famous one Mr. Carnegie ever wrote— 
he discussed this result, which he already 
recognized as characteristic of our time. 

To-day the world obtains commodities 
of excellent quality at prices which even 
the generation preceding this would have 
deemed incredible. In the commercial world 
similar causes have produced similar results, 
and the race is benefited thereby. The poor 


enjoy what the rich could not before afford. 
What were the luxuries have become the 
necessaries of life. The laborer has now more 
comforts than the farmer had a few genera- 
tions ago. The farmer has more luxuries than 
the landlord had, and is more richly clad and 
better housed. The landlord has books and 
pictures rarer and appointments more artistic 
than the King could then obtain. 

The price we pay for this salutary change 
is, no doubt, great. We assemble thousands 
of operatives in the factory, in the mine, and 
in the counting-house, of whom the employer 
can know little or nothing, and to whom the 
employer is little better than a myth. All 
intercourse between them is at an end. Rigid 
castes are formed and, as usual, mutual igno- 
rance breeds mutual distrust. Each caste is 
without sympathy for the other, and ready to 
credit anything disparaging in regard to it. 
Under the law of competition the employer 
of thousands is forced into the strictest econo- 
mies, among which the rates paid to labor 
figure prominently, and often there is friction 
between the employer and the employed, be- 
tween the capital and labor, rich and poor. 
Human society loses homogeneity. : 

We start then with a condition of affairs 
under which the best interests of the race are 
promoted, but which inevitably gives wealth to 
few. Thus far, accepting conditions as they 
exist, the situation may be surveyed and pro- 
nounced good. The millionaire will 
be a trustee for the poor, entrusted for a season 
with a great part of the increased wealth of 
the community, but administering it for the 
community far better than it could or would 
have done for itself. 


It may well be questioned whether the 
average citizen is actually profited—that 
is, made more useful or more happy— 
by the “luxuries” referred to, or 
whether, indeed, his brain was not 
better stimulated, his social nature bet- 
ter developed, and his relish of life 
sharper, under the old system than the 
new; in short, whether in the United 
States two generations ago the average 
farmer and craftsman was not a greater 
factor in the social, political and spiritual 
life of his community, and raised more 
children fit for free citizens than does 
his successor of to-day. It is the old 
question : 

“Ts not the life more than meat, and 
the body more than raiment?” 

But what are the political results? 
Mr. Carnegie refers to the older times 
when those engaged in industrial pur- 
suits—master or man—had little or no 
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political voice in the State. Those were 
the days of oligarchy—of class rule 
by nobles, priests or soldiers. Was 
it stable? Or rather, in the case of 
every civilized nation, has not reform 
of class rule been forced by the 
masses, and always to the weal of the 
State? Has Plutocracy more hold 
upon the regard, the affection or the 
prejudices of men than Church, Nobility, 
or Military Glory? Are our citizens less 
able or apt to assert themselves than 
those of other lands and other times? 
Is our government better framed for 
class rule and better fitted to resist popu- 
lar demands than were the kingdoms and 
empires before it? 

To ask these questions is to answer 
them. The Church, the Nobility, the 
Army—each rose from and was rooted 
in the history and the sentiment of the 
peoples over which it towered. But 
Plutocracy has ever been despised by all, 
hated most of all by those most sub- 
servient to it, and ever found most desti- 
tute of support, except such as it buys 
at rapidly rising price. There is no more 
offensive claim than that of the few who 


have most dollars to rule the many in 


right of their dollars. As compared 
with others, our people are the most able 
and most ready to resent such a rule. 
As compared with other governments, 
ours leaves class rule most at the mercy 
of popular wrath when roused. All ex- 
perience has shown that, whatever may 
have been the merits of individual capi- 
talists, plutocratic rule tends to vulgar- 
ity, stupidity and oppression; and that 
from the dawn of history no nation to 
which it has been subjected has survived 
except by casting it out. Politically, 
therefore, there is nothing more certain 
than its repudiation by our country. 

I have not specially referred to the 
political corruption that is increasingly 
charged against Trust methods. For 
bribery is the logical “argument” of 
Plutocracy—a symptom rather than the 
disease. 

Nor do I forget Mr. Carnegie’s pic- 
ture of the man whom wealth has made 
unselfish, far-seeing, philanthropic and 
fitted to dictate their weal to his fellow- 
men. But I need not suggest how little 
impressive is the charity that returns to 
the public a part of what it has taken; 
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how comparatively rare is even such 
practice; or how much more common 
are those of plots against the public, 
debauchery of legislatures and excess of 
vulgarity and luxury. And all history 
has shown how prone is Plutocracy to 
degenerate—made up, as it must be, of 
mortal men—stirred, as it always has 
been, by the pride of the wealth that buys 


-and the lust of the power that rests on 


purchase. 

It is suggested that in the end every 
scheme of wealth to take advantage of 
the public must fail. This is true, but 
it does not commend the system. For 
Plutocracy that cannot successfully rule 
is more intolerable than if its permanence 
showed fitness; and disaster to single 
Trusts, so long as the system survives, 
is as little beneficent as the violent death 
of one Sultan after another, so long as 
their kind is still to rule. 

Politically the result of the current 
tendency toward concentration of wealth 
is Plutocracy. Unchecked it means rap- 
idly approaching revolution. It is be- 
cause of this and because .we prefer 
peaceful development to that revolution 
that we deprecate the system that may 
necessitate such a remedy. 

The above, however, is on the assump- 
tion that conditions generally are as bad 
as Mr. Carnegie has pictured them. I 
do not so believe; tho I accept his warn- 
ing that we are drifting toward them. 
Great, however, as is the politcal danger 
of this, I believe another to be more cer- 
tain and closer at hand—the rapid devel- 
opment of State socialism, the excesses 
of which will be a part of the reaction 
against Trusts, and the necessity for 
it a most serious indictment of Trust 
policy. 

The situation is this: As fast as any 
necessary of life or commerce becomes a 
privatemonopoly,Government must regu- 
late or supplant it. Andeffectively toregu- 
late is practically to supplant. No self- | 
respecting people will permit the supply 
of its food or the control of its transport 
facilities to be controlled by private 
citizens for their own profit. It is futile 
to discuss legal, even constitutional, bar- 
riers. The prerogative involved is as 
important as any for which govern- 
ments are organized, and is essentially 
one of government—none the Jess so be- 
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cause hitherto supposed checked by free 
competition, hence left unregulated by 
law. Once conceded that competition is 
powerless or forestalled, and our people 
will vindicate the principle that human 
law was made for man, and not man for 
it; and that when it does not fit him, it 
(not he) must be broken and remade. 
If our Trusts in steel and many another 
facility for commerce; in sugar, salt, 
meat—and many another necessary of 
food; or in transportation cannot be 
otherwise checked,—and such in increas- 
ing number of directions seems to be the 
case—then Government must and will 
supplant them by state monopoly. 

I know how serious a problem it would 
be for a national commission either to 
fix the rates which the owners of rail- 
roads should be permitted to charge, or 
to compel equal services at equal rates to 
all citizens ; and that national ownership 
of interstate, and State ownership of all 
interstate railroads would involve others 
as grave. But, from the popular stand- 
point, the choice would be prompt be- 
tween Government administration for 
the public benefit by responsible officials, 
and private extortion for private profit 
by irresponsible Trust magnates. I ap- 
preciate the obstacles to Government 
monopoly in salt or sugar or flour or 
meat. But, compared with the private 
monopolies by which we have lately been 
faced, the country will soon prefer it. 
Our late experience of Trust power and 
Trust greed has reconciled many to risks 
that but shortly since would have de- 
terred them. 

Some may welcome these conditions. 
It is true that much of what fifty 
years since would have been thought as 
the maddest of socialistic experiment 
is now a commonplace of city, state or 
national administration. It is probable 
that fifty years hence we shall have real- 
ized beneficent functions of government, 
even discussion of which radical think- 
ers would now deprecate. But it is also 
true that, of the awful waste that has 
made human progress so slow in propor- 
tion to its effort, next to war has been 
that of society’s attempts to do that for 
which it was not fitted, with resulting re- 
action from too hasty progress, in which 
is lostmuchof the ground gained. Conced- 
ing, therefore, that one item after another 
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of public service which is now the subject 
of private monopoly will some day be- 
come accepted by all as a state function, 
the extent to which the hand of progress 
is forced by the necessity for state inter- 
vention is none the less a serious evil. 

For example: While government 
might well suppress or in large measure 
supplant express monopoly, or by gov- 
ernment telegraphs secure better and 
cheaper service to our people, or by a 
steadily developing system of state rail- 
roads benefit the land; while in local 
functions the state, and in still more lo- 
calized and more numerous ones the city, 
might well intervene—as, in fact, they are 
doing—yet to do this under the spur of 
need for relief from Trust extortion, or, 
in similar urgency, to undertake other 
services for which our government is 
even less fitted, might seriously derange 
our social and political conditions. Even 
a few unfortunate experiments would so 
discredit this remedy for Trusts as par- 
tially to return us to their power until a 
new reaction repeated a similar story. 

As usual, panaceas are offered—Free 
Trade by some, enforced Publicity of 
Trust affairs by others. Both are good; 
since the one would strip Trusts of many 
of their present opportunities, and the 
other would furnish data that could be 
used for attack upon private monopoly 
and guidance of government control. 
And their operation might even some- 
what retard the ominous growth of Trust 
policy. But monopoly has grown under 
“protection ” until it is now largely in- 
dependent of it; and our Trusts have be- 
come so omnipotent—unless brought to 
their knees by the body blow of govern- 
ment monopoly—that free trade and 
publicity would be but palliatives, or petty 
means toward remedy, rather than reme- 
dies themselves. 

The political dangers of concentrated 
wealth as a characteristic of present con- 
ditions in this country are, therefore, in 
the main, those of the state socialism that 
will naturally develop as government’s 
answer to private monopoly. Those 
of us who thus believe deprecate 
the death of business competition. 
We oppose Trusts because, foresee- 
ing the extension of government 
functions as the remedy, we dread the 
consequence of its too rapid application, 
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even tho it may be a welcome alternative 
to the evil to be checked. But we find no 
room for the pessimism that can imag- 
ine either aceptance by our people of the 
dependent position planned for them by 
Mr. Carnegie, or such delay in effective 
government intervention as shall necessi- 
tate revolution, or but that in the long 
run we shall relegate wealth to its proper 
place—as the servant of our people, not 
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their ruler. Indeed the event may show 
our present fear of the excesses of state 
socialism to have been groundless; and 
that the concentrations of wealth that com- 
pel resort to it are therefore but blessings 
in disguise. For the world is fast learn- 
ing to distinguish between the old social- 
ism that restricted the individual and the 
new socialism that serves him. 
New York Crry, 


Concentration of Wealth a Safety to the State 
By Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor 


MEMBER OF ConGress FROM OHIO 


HE more widely and generally the 
wealth of the country is distributed 
among the inhabitants, the greater 

the safety to the nation. Wealth, money, 
property tend to conservatism. The 
greater the number of citizens interested 
in upholding the safety of property the 
better it is for the community. The rea- 
son why the passengers on a ship in dan- 
ger of wreck and disaster join hands re- 
gardless of immediate consequences and 
work to save the ship is because their 
own lives are in peril. So the greater the 
number of citizens interested in the con- 
servatism of property, its safety, its pro- 
tection, its advancement, the greater pro- 
portion of citizens will always be found 
standing by and working for the safety 
of property. 

It is not alone the citizen who owns 
property, however, that is interested in 
the welfare of the nation and the con- 
servation of property interests. Every 
good man desires the welfare of his coun- 
try and every good citizen desires the 
welfare of every other citizen. So the 
more widely property is distributed, the 
greater the number of persons holding 
and owning it and the greater the num- 
ber of persons acquainted with property- 
owners and interested in their personal 
welfare and benefit. There is no greater 
danger to the State than the combination 
of individuals holding certain interests, 
or imagining that they hold certain inter- 
ests, in opposition to persons holding op- 
posite and distinct interests. Faction in 
politics is disagreeable and inimical to the 


safety of political organizations, and fac- 
tion in matters of business and in the 
execution of the duties of citizenship is 
likewise more or less disastrous. So it 
becomes highly important that there 
should be a community of interest 
throughout an entire State in order that 
there may be a community of effort on 
the part of citizenship to uphold the busi- 
ness interests of all, and the wider and 
more general is the distribution of prop- 
erty, the more persons are reached di- 
rectly and indirectly and thereby made to 
put forth their efforts for the conserva- 
tion of the good of all. 

It need not be assumed by this argu- 
ment in favor of the wide distribution of 
property that it necessarily means that 
the holding of all interests in the hands 
of one man or one organization of men 
necessarily negatives the position which 
I have taken. To illustrate: A _ single 
corporation made up of its stockholders 
may hold control and operate thousands 
of miles of railroad property, and their 
property holdings may be of enormous 
value (way outside of the average of 
the citizenship), and that may amount 
from a cursory observation to an enor- 
mous concentration of wealth, but when. 
you come to examine the details and ef- 
fect of this alleged concentration you 
discover that instead of its being a con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of the 
corporation, it is practically a wide distri- 
bution of wealth throughout the vast ter- 
ritory covered by the property and that 
the interest of tens of thousands of people 
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in the welfare of that property becomes 
as clearly marked and defined as is its 
welfare interesting to the direct corpora- 
tion that holds the nominal ownership. 
A great manufacturing corporation 
with branches throughout the States of 
the Union and widely distributed is as 
complete and perfect a distribution of 
wealth as would be the distribution of the 
money value of the stock of the corpora- 
tion in the hands of the persons interested 
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wealth and men of poverty, may be en- 
gendered, fostered and made permanent, 
and to this end demagogs seem to be 
working. The laboring man is taught to 
believe that the owners of great indus- 
trial systems are his enemies, and yet his 
bread and the bread of his children and 
the home of his wife are all dependent 
upon the welfare of that property in the 
hands of the men whom he is being 
taught to believe are his enemies. De- 
stroy their property, destroy its profita- 
bleness, destroy the wisdom of operating 
it, and the source of life, happiness, edu- 
cation and comfort vanishes from the 
home of the laboring man. He forgets 
that in the distribution of this wealth he 
is a sharer. He forgets that in the dis- 
tribution of wealth through the medium 
of this great corporation or this great or- 
ganization of individuals the profits come 


| ‘to him. When the operation of the prop- 
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in its promotion. So it will be manifest 
that if conservatism and good citizenship 
in the upholding of property rights and 
the protection of property development 
is a good thing in a State, the interest in 
that direction distributes itself through 
the persons who come in touch with the 
property not alone as owners, but as men 
engaged in the handling, development, 
care and enlargement of the property. — 

There is no element of greater danger 
to the American people to-day than is the 
possibility that antagonism between la- 
bor and capital, or, as it might be put in 
this discussion, between men without 
property and men with property, men of 


erty becomes worthless, has grown to be 
a burden, then not only the revenue of 
the laboring man ceases, but he must 
look elsewhere for his livelihood, and in 
doing so encumbers and embarrasses oth- 
ers engaged in the same character of la- 
bor. 

There is a kind of concentration of 
wealth that may be injurious to the 
masses of the people. The miser who 
hoards his money and lives the life of_a 
miser produces a concentration of wealth 
that is injurious. It is injurious to 
wealth and it is injurious to poverty ; it is 
injurious to the operator and injurious 
to-the operative, for it takes out of the 
activities of life and business money and 
money’s value that would otherwise in- ~ 
ure to the benefit of all upon the very 
basis heretofore indicated. But the mil- 
lionaire living upon the proceeds of in- 
vested capital, whether that capital be in- 
vested in railroad enterprises, mining 
operations, manufacturing industries, or 
even in the mere life of the unemployed 
millionaire, is a source of comfort, hap- 
piness and prosperity through the distri- 
bution of this capital to all who come in 
touch with it. No question will be raised 
as to the fact that the wide distribution of 
the proceeds of industrial effort reaches 
and benefits all the men, women and chil- 
dren who come in touch with the expend- 
itures of the money made necessary to the 
prosecution of the work. Equally true, in 
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different degree, is it that the expend- 
iture of our rich people, who spend tens 
of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually in that which 
looks to the casual observer to be an idle 
and valueless expenditure of money, is a 
valuable and salutary distribution of 
wealth. The expenditures for household 
expenses, the building of yachts, the sup- 
porting of elaborate stables of horses, the 
giving of great parties, dinners and balls, 
which involve large expenditures for 
matters and things which come from the 
handiwork of labor bring about a distri- 
bution of wealth salutary in its influence, 
and instead of its being an injurious ex- 
penditure of money, there is but one pos- 
sible aspect of it that can make it inju- 
rious and that would be, perhaps, the pro- 
voking of envious and invidious feeling 
in the minds of some people, but the ag- 
gregate is good. 

Let the rich man spend his money. It 
distributes the wealth and distributes it 
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in the hands of the people most a 
the benefits. No better illustration o 
the value of the distribution of wealth 
can be found in this country than the dis- 
tribution of the $140,000,000 that the 
United States Government distributes 
for pensions to its soldiers, and the wid- 
ows and orphans of soldiers. Let that 
$140,000,000 in the Government Treas- 
ury be considered the concentration of 
wealth, a part of the concentration of 
wealth. Before we are through with it, it 
is distributed in every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States. It finds its 
way first into the hands of the recipient, 
and second, and thirdly, and so on, into 
the hands of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the producer of all kinds of arti- 
cles that enter into the living of mankind. 
So it will be seen that all that can be 
said in favor of the beneficial results of 
the distribution of wealth hinges primari- 
ly upon the concentration of wealth and 
the necessity for such concentration. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
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The Social Advantages 


of the Concentration of 


Wealth 


By Harry Thurston Peck 


Eprror or “ THe Bookman” 


HE economic results of the concen- 
tration of wealth are so closely 
linked with those results which 

are purely social as to render it desirable 
to recapitulate them very briefly for the 
sake of unity of exposition. The events 
of the past ten years, however, have 
yielded many concrete illustrations of the 
general principle involved, and make an 


elaborate discussion quite unnecessary. ° 


We have all come to know how true it is 
that wealth produces wealth, and to un- 
derstand that in financial, as in military 
affairs, efficient organization means suc- 
cess. Precisely in proportion as wealth 


has been concentrated, has it been able 
to win great victories, to multiply its own 
resources, to add, as it were, new empires 
to the old. The most complete concen- 
tration has appeared when the might of 
money has armed a single hand, and has 
been wielded by a single brain. In many 
an industry this perfect concentration has 
been attained, with results that have as- 
tonished the whole world. 

Yet there is nothing here that ought to 
have astonished it. The military analo 
is, indeed, a,very apt one. Translate A 
strategic maxims of Napoleon into the 
language of finance, and you at once for- 
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mulate a system that is as absolutely axi- 
omatic as was his, because it expresses 
fundamental truths. Napoleon’s battles 
were won by tenacious adherence to a 
few quite simple principles. Always have 
your forces so distributed, said he, as to 
make it possible for you to bring them 
all to bear at once upon the weak spot 
of your enemy’s position. This implies 
singleness of command, clearness of de- 
sign, and, above all, concentration of pow- 
er. A large force scattered is far less 
efficient than a smaller force united. 
Moreover, an army with divided coun- 
sels will prove more than a match for one 
which obeys the orders of a single chief. 
When, therefore, immensity of force is 
directed by supreme ability centered in 
one dominant mind, we have a combina- 
tion that is not only powerful, but irre- 
sistible. And it is so with money. Iso- 
late your millions, scatter them, divide 
them into hundreds and tens of thou- 
sands, and they represent only the value 
which their numerical figures indicate. 
Unite them, mass them, and let their con- 
centrated power be wielded by one able 
brain, and they will draw to themselves 
swiftly and surely, as by a mighty mag- 
net, other millions and will justify the 
ancient proverb that wealth breeds 
wealth. 

Not long ago, the head of an Ameri- 
can trust walked into the London offices 
of a great concern which represented sim- 
ilar interests in England. The Ameri- 
can came unknown and unannounced. 
After waiting for half an hour in an ante- 
room, he was admitted to the presence of 
the principal manager, and came at once 
to business, with an unconcern of man- 
ner in striking contrast to English ways. 

“Now see here,” he began, without 
any preliminary ; “ I’ve looked into your 
concern and know all about it, and, just 
what it’s worth, and I’ve come here to 
buy you out.” 

The Englishman gasped, and stared at 
what appeared to him the extreme assur- 
ance and even insolence of his visitor. 

“Yes,” continued the American, 
swinging his leg easily over the arm of 
the chair; “I know all about your busi- 
ness. It isn’t worth a million pounds, 
but I’m prepared to offer you that, if 
you'll close the thing right here.” 

“ And when would you be ready to pay 
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over the million pounds?” asked the 
Englishman, with what he regarded as 
elaborate irony. 

The American looked at his watch. 

“Well,” he said, “ it’s rather late to- 
day ; but if you’ll have the papers drawn 
I’ll turn the million over to you to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

And he did. 

When men by temper and training 
come to possess the ability to do large 
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things in this direct and simple way, they 
have an immense advantage over those 
who can work only in committees, or 
boards, or companies, and they will in- 
evitably dominate them and use them 
quite at will. The result is that the con- 
centrated wealth of our own country at 
the present time, being employed in the 
swift, effective and overwhelming fash- 
ion which is illustrated in the incident 
just described, means the commercial and 
financial conquest of the world. Already, 
indeed, our countrymen through the con- 
centration of their resources have begun 
to makeother nationstributary to ours. It 
requires no great imagination to look for- 
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ward to a time when Senator Beveridge’s 
seemingly extravagant expression will 
simply describe an accomplished fact, and 
when both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans will commercially become “ Amer- 
ican lakes,” flecked by our fleets and ex- 
tending to no coasts that are not tribu- 
tary to the American Republic. 

This means, in the first place and as a 
first result, the aggrandizement of indi- 
viduals; but in the end it means the wide 
diffusion of a golden stream through 
every artery and vein of our national and 
individual life. America has already 
been enormously enriched; yet the ac- 
tualities of the present are as nothing 
when compared with the potentialities of 
the future. Timid minds which are ap- 
palled rather than inspired by the vast- 
ness and magnificence of the whole thing, 
shrink back and croak out puling 
prophecies of evil. They cannot rise to 
the greatness of it all because they lack 
the dauntless courage of the typical 
American, who, in Kipling’s vivid phrase, 
can always “ turn a keen, untroubled face 
home to the instant need of things.” 
They misread history and tell us that as 
great empires in the past have fallen by 
wealth and luxury far more surely than 
by the sword, so will our expanding em- 
pire reach ere long the moment when its 
richness shall become rottenness, and its 
domination drift into decay. They get 
out their Roman histories and tell us with 
all the acid exaltation of a pessimist that 
the Roman State was undermined by its 
prosperity, and that its social system be- 
came tainted from the time when by the 
concentration of wealth it stood forth as 
not only the political, but the commercial 
mistress of the world. It is curious how 
this absurd old notion has lingered 
through the centuries, and how it can 
still be made to perform yeoman’s serv- 
ice in the writings of the wrong-headed. 
Wealth has its dangers, to be sure, but so 
has poverty ; and it is only a moral cow- 
ard who will shrink from the responsi- 
bility of power, no matter whence that 
power comes or on what basis it may rest. 
And as for Rome, the time has surely 
come for reading its true lesson with dis- 
cernment. What made the Roman com- 
monwealth so great? The very thing 
which makes our own Republic so—the 
massing of its resources, the unity of its 
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organization, the concentration of its 
wealth. These made possible the splen- 
dors of the Augustan age, an age of su- 
preme achievement in every sphere of 
man’s activity—in arts, in arms, in trade 
and commerce, in material magnificence 
and intellectual distinction. The taint 
upon the Roman social system came not 
from wealth as such, but from the insti- 
tution of slavery, which at Rome, for 
reasons which it is impossible to discuss 
here, exercised a peculiar and paralyzing 
influence. That the empire fell into ruin 
was far from being the result of a con- 
centration of power and resource. It 
was rather due to decentralizing influ- 
ences and the development of autono- 
mous government in the outlying prov- 
inces, which gradually fell away because 
they set their local interests above the 
common interests of the State as a whole. 
The moral to be drawn is in reality di- 
rected not against concentration but 
against division and particularism. 

Another time-worn notion which 
ought to be discarded is the notion that 
increase of wealth necessarily increases 
corruption and makes men venal. The 
truth is that corruption and venality are 
practically fixed quantities. The only dif- 
ference is that in poor communities, 
where money is scarce, men and women 
are to be bought for smaller sums than 
in communities where wealth is much 
more generally diffused. The negro 
savage can be bribed by a handful of 
glass beads. A Turkish minister of state 
costs thousands of piastres. To pur- 
chase a Crispi one must beggar a royal 
bank. As a matter of fact, the simplest 
and most frugal State in ancient Greece, 
one whose coinage was of iron in place 
of silver or of gold, was the State in 
which bribery most greatly throve; and 
in modern times the frugal Swiss have 
become the most mercenary of Euro- 
peans, so that the very name Suisse has 
come to mean a hireling. 

Thus much may be said quite briefly 
of the disadvantages which have been 
laid at the door of concentrated wealth, 
and thus much of the economic, material 
advantages. The purely social benefits 
are so obvious that an indication of them 
will be quite sufficient for the under- 
standing of them. Upon the wealth of a 
nation depends the comfort and the hap- 
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piness of all its citizens. Labor less 
grinding, pleasure more easily attainable, 
a greater decency of living, and a more 
genuine self-respect—these things are to 
be noted in every community precisely in 
proportion as its material prosperity in- 
creases. It is an outworn inheritance 
which has come to us from Puritanism, 
the belief that there is any merit or any 
moral gain to be found in discomfort and 
misery and want. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances, no man can escape 
the lessons in self-denial and self-control 
which life invariably teaches; that he 
should increase his burdens and diminish 
his gratifications for the sake of addi- 
tional moral discipline is preposterous; 
and indeed one’s moral nature is just as 
apt to be warped and distorted by priva- 
tion as by plenty. The saner view is that 
every human being has an inalienable 
right to get from life the greatest amount 
of happiness that is possible without dis- 
regarding the rights of others.. He 


should fare as generously and lodge as 
comfortably and sleep as softly and de- 
light his senses as freely as the condi- 
tions of his existence will allow. Why 
not? The happier and the more contented 


man he is, the better man and the better 
citizen he will be—more kindly, more tol- 
erant and more firmly a supporter of the 
social order. 

There is one other marked advantage 
which arises from the enrichment of a 
nation through the concentration of its 
wealth, and it is one more generally felt 
than openly admitted In the long run, 
great fortunes controlled by individuals 
and transmitted for generations in a 
single family lead to the establishment of 
what is, in fact if not in name, an aris- 
tocracy. For an aristocracy is always 
based upon either power or service, or 
more generally upon the combination of 
these two. In the old days, power in its 
last analysis meant physical force, and 
hence the founders of the older aristoc- 
racies were warriors, soldiers of fortune, 
who carved out for themselves by the 
edge of the sword a permanent place in 
the social and political system. In our 
days the greatest source of power is 
wealth ; and hence upon it and upon the 
service for the people which it can per- 
form a new aristocracy is rapidly arising. 
It is but a cheap sneer which brands the 
source as vulgar. Power, when so great 
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as this, is never vulgar even tho the 
wielders of it may be so. At the present 
time we see only the early stages of an 
evolution. Its crudities, its inanities 
every one can view. We have only 
reached thus far a stage of imitation and 
display. But in another generation or 
two something better and something 
finer will have been evolved. The pos- 
session of enormous wealth will, in the 
first place, have exercised a sobering in- 
fluence and will have created a strong 
sense of civic responsibility in the pos- 
sessors. A man who inherits a million 
may squander it in riotous living or lose 
it through incompetency ; but the heir of 
a hundred millions will never be a profli- 
gate ; and if he be incompetent, there will 
be those beside him to see that his herit- 
age and great interests are kept intact. 
In the second place, the fierce zest of 
acquisition will in another generation 
have been succeeded by the soberer de- 
sire for conservation. The robber-baron 
era will have been passed, just as it has 
long been passed by the aristocracies of 
Europe; and there will be time for much 
nobler motives to gain ascendancy and 
to work effectively for the public good. 
At the present day the great lack in the 
intellectual life of the American people 
is a lack of true distinction. We have, as 
a nation, no definite standards of living, 
no criterion of manners, no instinctive 
knowledge of the amenities and graces 
of human life. On all sides, save the 
purely material, we are living from hand 
to mouth, thinking cheap thoughts, ad- 


‘miring cheap things, and striving for 


cheap ends. When time shall have done 
its work, our country will possess a dis- 
tinctive class whose concentrated wealth 
will raise it above the level of self-seek- 
ing, whose opportunities and traditions 
will have refined it, and whose training, 
coupled with the tendencies of our civil- 
ization, will have given it that sense of 
obligation to the whole community which 
is the crowning glory of the aristocracy 
of England. When that day shall have 
come our social chaos will be shaken 
into order, our exasperating anomalies 
will be removed, and our whole social 
system, intellectual, material and moral, 
will be reduced to that well ordered state 
in which the greatest happiness and also 
the highest achievement become possible. 
New York Ciry. 
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VERY true and complete aristocracy 
has been predominant in at least 
least three fields—namely, the po- 

litical, the economic and the social. The 
feudal system gives an excellent example 
of this triple primacy. The barons 
formed the ruling class and the king was 
merely their chief baron. They owned 
the land, the source of all wealth, and 
were thus the “ captains of industry ” of 
the day. But besides this they formed 
a social caste of the most exclusive kind 
and believed themselves to be made of 
different flesh and blood from the bulk 
of the population. Here we have a typi- 
cal aristocracy. The nearest approach 
to it in this country was registered by 
the slave-holding oligarchy of the South. 
For a long period of time they held the 
political power, not only of their own 
States, but of the nation; they owned the 
rural land, and in an agricultural com- 
munity, depending upon its corn, tobacco 
and cotton for its wealth, this gave them 
the monopoly of industry ; and finally no 
one ever ventured to question their social 
superiority. It is not likely that any 
civilized society has long existed either 
in America or elsewhere without the ap- 
pearance of aristocratic pretensions based 
on political power, or wealth, or family, 
but in America, with the single exception 
of the period and region of slavery, these 
titles to consideration have usually been 
more or less divided among different 
people, and their right to look down on 
their fellows has been openly questioned 
and resisted. New families obtained 
wealth and the old families lost theirs, 
and men prominent in politics or in the 
Church might have a high social position 
without family or great possessions. It 
has been this lack of a definite rule by 
means of which to ascertain who the real 
aristocrats were which has made democ- 
racy approximately possible in this coun- 
try. In the absence of a centralized so- 
cial hierarchy the individual was able to 


claim a high social standing upon his 
own merits with some hope of success. 
So much for the America of the past. 
But to-day it is changing under our eyes. 
We are beholding the founding of a new 
social aristocracy with all the hall-marks 
of the real and genuine article. The 
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multi-millionaires of this country already 
control the industrial situation, and they 
are supreme in the political world. Our 
Senate is a plutocratic club, whose mem- 
bers represent no longer States, but 
great combinations of wealth, and it has 
altogether overshadowed the popular 


branch of Congress. The words, “a 
syndicated presidency,” have been spoken, 
and truthfully spoken, by conservative 
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lips, and no single occupant of the White 
House can long stand up against the drift 
of events. But hitherto the great pluto- 
crats have cared little for social prestige. 
Power, money, luxury were enough for 
them, and they did not think of founding 
a system of caste. The older members 
of the guild still persist in being un- 
fashionable and in attending unfashion- 
able churches. But fate (in which gen- 
eral term must be included their wives 
and daughters) has been too strong for 
them, and almost imperceptibly the new 
caste is in process of formation. A young 
man who should now have the misfor- 
tune of coming into a fortune of fifty 
millions would be unable to keep out of 
the vortex. No matter how simple his 
tastes, the leaders of society would swoop 
down upon him, and he would be forced, 
nolens-volens, to set up a steam yacht 
and a private car; he would have to buy 
a house near the Plaza and entertain like 
a prince. His duties are as clearly 
marked out as those of a royal duke, and 
to shirk them would be as deplorable a 
crime as Dante’s gran rifiuto. 

Wall Street is the true plutocratic cap- 
ital, and the new aristocracy is naturally 
taking shape in the city of New York. 
Like all truly vital processes, the growth 
is but the evolution of a previous organ- 
ism—namely, the old local society of the 
Empire City. The Knickerbocker aris- 
tocracy of half a century ago has adapted 
itself to its new environment, and Wall 
Street has triumphed over Fifth Avenue. 
Wall Street, be it remembered, is no 
local thoroughfare; it is a national insti- 
tution. And so Fifth Avenue has be- 
come a national institution, where the 
multi-millionaires of Oshkosh and Kala- 
mazoo have begun to crowd out the more 
or less authentic escutcheons of New 
Amsterdam. Father Knickerbocker with 
a golden spoon is taking the cream off 
the millions of the whole country. I was 
walking uptown a few months ago with 
a Wall Street financier. 

“Do you see that house?” he said. 
“It’s just been bought by Mr. Blank. 
Did you ever hear the name?” 

I admitted my ignorance. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ I never heard 
of him either till last week. He’s from 
— and he’s worth twenty mil- 
ions.” 
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Then he pointed out another house, 
recently bought by another unknown vis- 
itor who was rated at thirty millions. 

“T’m hearing of new men worth twen- 
ty and thirty millions every week,” he 
said, “ and I don’t know where it will all 
end.” 

A Western man who buys a house on 
the avenue is pretty likely to have social 
ambitions, even if he only holds them in 
the name of his wife, and if Ward Mc- 
Allister could come back to earth he 
would hardly recognize the “ four hun- 
dred.” That excessively light brigade 
has been undergoing a serious transfor- 
mation under the pressure of gold. Its 
standard of wealth has been raised at 
least tenfold in the past twenty-five 
years, and perhaps more. A young bach- 
elor with a million of his own is to-day 
considered fairly well off, but he can 
hardly be looked upon as a marrying 
man. For a match-making mother to 
give her daughter to such a man would 
be to condemn her to perpetual compara- 
tive penury when the day of the billion- 
aire arrives. It is generally admitted by 
the best authorities that a couple can 
marry safely on five millions, but there is 
no telling how long the quotations may 
remain at that figure. Ambitious men 
with a fortune of that size ought to 
marry at once while the market is favor- 
able. A man with ten millions is still 
rich. Whether “very rich” begins at 
the thirty or fifty million point is a 
mooted question which I shall not pre- 
sume to answer. No one with less than 
a million, married or single, can hope to 
maintain a footing for long in the 
charmed circle, unless he or she has some 
especial talent for entertaining. Traces 
of the old local society still remain, suffi- 
cient to remind one of the time when the 
test of admission was that the dowagers 
knew the applicant’s father or grand- 
father. Occasionally some member of 
the new society who was brought up in 
the old gives a ball to which both circles 
are invited, the new plutocratic aristoc- 
racy is forced to rub up against plain 
people who openly admit that they can- 
not afford to keep a steam yacht. All the 
honors of this trying sitation rest with 
the newcomers, and Wall Street has defi- 
nitely won the day. If we ask, Where 
are the old Knickerbockers? echo an- 
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swers “Ichabod,” their glory has de- 
parted. And thus from the old local, 
provincial, society of New York which 
recognized the society of Beston or Phil- 
adelphia or Baltimore as its equal, has 
risen up a national aristocracy based 
upon the watered stock of enormous 
financial combinations. We could afford 
to laugh at the antics of the four hundred 
so long as they represented nothing but 
their own imaginations, but now that 
they are beginning to represent the same 
political and industrial monopoly which 
marked the feudal lords and the South- 
ern slave-holders, and that their preten- 
sions are rooted in fact and not in fancy, 
we are obliged to take them seriously. 
It may be asserted in criticism of this 
simple historical record, that we see a 
similar society at Washington. Such ob- 
jectors forget that Washington is a mere 
winter suburb of New York, just as 
Newport is its summer suburb; that 


Washington is not the Real Thing, but 
a mere political mask, and that if you 
dig in Pennsylvania Avenue you will 
find Wall Street under it. 

A state of society in which one partic- 
ular caste rises to the surface, involves 


the stratification of all the inferior 
groups. If wealth is the measure of fit- 
ness for the highest rank, wealth is like- 
ly to be the test also for the lower grades, 
although intimacy with the upper class, 
and consequently residence in New York 
and under the shadow of the court circle, 
will doubtless have its influence. As the 
new state of affairs becomes more settled, 
some ceremonial similar to presentation 
at Court may have to be invented as a 
mark of definitive acceptance into the in- 
ner circle. As it seems likely that we 
shall continue to keep up the forms of 
republican institutions, and any dynasty 
which may establish itself will probably 
seek the seclusion which the counting- 
house grants, it may be wise to depute 
this ceremony to the British Crown, 
which will doubtless be glad to perform 
it for the usual fees. And here we may 
note that New York’s geographical ad- 
vantages are not confined to its water- 
ways, but as the jumping-off place for 
the Court of St. James it can well treat 
with contempt any hopes of future rival- 
ty which Chicago may entertain. Our 
own fac-simile of Park Lane is all very 
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well in its way, but it is proximity to the 
real Park Lane which counts for most in 
the end. 

Is there any danger to the national 
character in the establishment of such a 
social hierarchy as we have outlined? To 
answer this question we must bear in 
mind the true social ideal, and determine 
whether we are advancing toward it or 
receding from it, for morality is rather 
a question of direction than of absolute 
standards, and we can cheerfully accept 
a comparatively low state of society if it 
is headed in the right way. Society 
means the grouping of men and’women, 
and clearly this grouping should be ac- 
cording to their wants and characters 
and not according to such extrinsic mat- 
ters as wealth or family. The ideal so- 
ciety would be one in which each indi- 
vidual was free to develop his own charac- 
ter and to seek out those who are con- 
genial to him. Equality of opportunity 
would be the motto of such a world and 
anything which tended to divide people 
into castes or to make their classification 
depend on extraneous things, or which 
interfered in any way with perfect social 
freedom, would be injurious. Some 
critics argue that such social equality 
would produce a dead level of monotony, 
when as a matter of fact it would pro- 
duce just the opposite effect, giving each 
individual an opportunity to be as. dif- 
ferent as possible from the rest. In such 
a free field the only true aristocracy 
would develop itself, that of pre-emi- 
nence in ability of any and all kinds. In 
such a society there would be no “ village 
Hampdens” or “ mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons” for each member of the commu- 
nity would have access to the environ- 
ment which his talents and character de- 
served. And he would not only have 
this advantage, but he would have a vast- 
ly wider field in which to search for con- 
genial friends, and the fruitage of ge- 
nius, which is a benefit to all mankind, 
would be enormously increased. No such 
society has ever existed, and it is‘ quite 
possible that it never will exist, but we 
must measure our position by our dis- 
tance from it. 

And now it is evident that a society 
based on the concentration of wealth 
marks a departure from this standard. 
Our American society hitherto has been 
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more or less fluid, and we have partially 
realized Napoleon’s ideal of the “ career 
open to all the talents.” The stratifica- 
tion of society on a scale of wealth with 
fixed and rigid classes, separated from 
each other by almost impassable barriers, 
is a menace to the free development of 
the individual and to a natural and spon- 
taneous society. Of-all grounds of dis- 
tinction wealth is the most material and 
sordid, and by applying the single gold 
standard to men and women, we attract 
into the field of money-making the most 
ambitious and virile of our young men. 
Literature, science, art will of necessity 
be left to the weaklings and failures, and 
their professors will be chained to the car 
of Mammon. Imitation will take the 
place of originality and vulgarity sup- 
plant self-respect. Supercilious conceit 
will reign on one hand and servility on 
the other, and the worst of it all will be 
that society will be founded upon a lie. 
Beneath all the superficial smoothness 
and elegance of such a society will 
smoulder the envies, jealousies and heart- 
burnings which a system of caste always 
engenders—ready, too, to burst forth in 
the shape of red-handed anarchy, for it 
is easier to bear political oppression and 
economic injustice than the assumption 
of social superiority. 

Will the American people submit to 
this state of affairs? So far they have 
shown no decided objection to it, and the 
full dinner-pail has sufficed to satisfy 
their appetites. An occasional war 
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against some feeble foreign power may 
serve as a red-herring to draw across 
their path and distract them from the 
pursuit of their interests and their honor. 
The proud British boast that they have 
better servants than any other nation 
(which, being translated, means that 
Englishmen make the best servants)— 
this unique title to fame may become the 
mark of America too. And it will, unless 
we rouse ourselves and face the facts be- 
fore our faces. What do we want of a 
formal aristocracy? Are we afraid to 
turn our backs upon the old aristocratic 
pride? Do we yearn for Prince Henries 
and coronations and fuss and feathers? 
Are we ignorant of the fact that there is 
a pride of democracy far superior to the 
old, false, pinchbeck pride of rank? The 
old pride measured the superiority of the 
individual by the inferiority of his fel- 
lows. It lifted one man to debase count- 
less others. What gain had mankind 
from such a process? But there is an- 
other pride—the pride of being a repre- 
sentative bit of humanity, of knowing 
that you have a chord within you which 
responds to every human sentiment, of 
being brother not only to queens and 
presidents and conquerors, but to the 
prostitute and beggar and tramp—a 
pride which takes from no one but gives 
to all, which lowers no one but raises all, 
the real, genuine pride—the new, almost 
untasted pride of democracy! The na- 
tion that first realizes that pride will lead 
the world. 
New Yor« Cry, 


Wealth and Culture 


By Paul Elmer More 


F the influence of wealth on national 
culture is to be treated in a manner 
that will give it any distinct mean- 

ing, the word culture must be taken in its 
narrower sense as something included 
within the general social life, but not co- 
extensive with it. Culture is a definite 
problem of the imagination and touches 
on the other faculties of a man only as 
the imagination reacts upon the forma- 
tion of character. Yet culture is not the 
mere cultivation of beauty, for many of 


the great products of culture are not 
beautiful. It is more than this. It is the 
power of creating a realm in which we 
live apart from and alongside of our ac- 
tual life. It is thus an enlargement, a 
doubling so to speak, of human exist- 
ence; but it is not necessarily beautiful. 
A man who reads Zola doubles his ex- 
istence by adding his experiences in the 
imaginative world created by the novelist 
to his actual experiences, but he scarcely 
renders his life more beautiful. 
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Now this superadded world of the 
imagination, the ability to dwell in which 
we call culture, must possess the power 
of illusion ; it must for the time while we 
are under its spell impose itself upon us 
as a transcript of reality, and the recollec- 
tion of its spell must even abide with us 
as an actual experience ; otherwise it can 
have no serious interest in our life. But 
it must also, by some magical faculty of 
persuasion, lift us into a realm that is 
larger and freer than the reality in which 
we live, must seemingly unshackle us 
from the ever-tightening bounds and lim- 
itations that more and more as the years 
pass teach us how little our life may ex- 
pand as we wished it to expand. With- 
out this faculty of expansion the imagi- 
nation is merely an instrument of sen- 
suous indulgence that becomes an utter 
weariness in the end. The power of illu- 
sion and the faculty of expansion must 
thus exist side by side; but unfortunately 
they tend to counteract each other. The 


illusion of reality is in danger of being 
lost as the imagination transcends more 
daringly the limits of actual experience, 
and the converse holds equally true. 

The question of first importance is then 


to determine what field of the imagina- 
tion will enable this power of illusion and 
this faculty of expansion to exist together 
and mutually reinforce each other. And 
the answer is near at hand. - The artist 
in his work must carry out the ideal of 
the people among whom he lives and for 
whom he works. In this way the pic- 
tures he creates in the realm of the imag- 
ination will possess the easy power of il- 
lusion in as much as they present what 
we are already disposed to accept as 
flowing directly from real life; and his 
labor in creating an ideal is lessened in 
as much as it is already in large part 
formed for him. 

This is perhaps a truism, and yet a few 
illustrations may not fall amiss. To go 
back to the ancient literature of India, if 
I may judge from my own experience, 
the work which lingers in memory as the 
truest and most effective creation of the 
Hindu imagination, is the episode of Sa- 
vitri (it has been translated, but spoiled 
in the translation, by Sir Edwin Arnold) 
in the epic Mahabharata. And the rea- 
son of this is plain. The story portrays 
with all the beauty of imaginative vision 
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that wonderful forest-life, with its aus- 
terities of renunciation sweetened by hu- 
man pathos and by sympathy with na- 
ture, which was the fairest ideal of the 
Hindu people—portrays it not as it ac- 
tually existed, but as the faith of the peo- 
ple would have wished it to exist. And 
it need not be said that such an ideal pic- 
ture reacted on reality, and did much to 
purify and render more beautiful the ac- 
tual forest-life. So in Greece Pindar in 
his Hymns of Victory heightened and 
carried out the national ideal of perfect 
self-dependence and complete self-de- 
velopment, with its half concealed exul- 
tation of Vae victis! and its ever-haunt- 
ing dread of a retributive Nemesis wait- 
ing to cast down those whose pride 
soared too high. And we may see the 
young men of Pindar standing before us 
carved in the marbles of Pheidias. The 
Middle Ages, in conformity with their 
inherent dualism, possessed a double 
ideal; their imagination did, in fact, 
dwell in a kind of perpetual oxymoron. 
Dante has fixed forever the religious ideal 
of the soul that counts the world well 
lost for her own salvation; Cervantes has 
caught the ideal of the soldier knight just 
as it was passing away in the new life of 
the renaissance. And the renaissance it- 
self had its portrayal of the ideal man, its 
humanism, described in the Courtier of 
Castiglione. Coming nearer to our own 
day, the ideals of the opening nineteenth 
century, the dreams of a pantheistic re- 
turn to nature, the hopes of individual 
liberty passing so lightly into license— 
do we not read them in Wordsworth and 
Shelley and Byron? 

These are but a few familiar illustra- 
tions chosen from many. They are suf- 
ficient to show—if exposition be neces- 
sary—how the imaginative life of a na- 
tion, its culture in the restricted sense of 
the word, is only a carrying out, a reali- 
zation in terms of art, of the national 
ideal lying half revealed in the actual 
life of the people. 

And, if this be so, what national ideal 
has America to-day on which its culture 
may be built up? Renunciation, self-de- 

. velopment, religion, chivalry, humanism, 
pantheistic return to nature, liberty—all 
these have existed and have born their 
fair fruits ; what have we to offer in their 
place? The subject of this symposium 
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may stand as a sufficient answer, Wealth 
—wealth and its complement which we 
call humanitarianism or socialism, and 
which is, in fact, nothing more than the 
extension and dilution of this same ideal ; 
wealth aiming at the control of vast ma- 
terial forces, humanitarianism seeking, 
first of all and above all, material com- 
fort for the multitude while masquerad- 
ing in the guise of religion, and covering 
itself with the cloak of brotherly love. 
Now no one would be so blind as to as- 
sert that the loveof moneyandof material 
things is a new influence in the world; 
the love of money has, of course, always 
existed, and has always been a great 
force in human affairs. But its power 
to-day is different in two important par- 
ticulars. In the first place, the magni- 
tude of the fortunes possessed by a few 
men is vastly greater than the world has 
seen in any previous age, with the possi- 
ble exception of a short period in the 
history of Rome. The wealth of our 
richest men to-day is so enormous as to 
affect the imagination with a sort of hyp- 
notic obsession ; it dazzlesandsubduesour 
intelligence. And, secondly, this incal- 
culable wealth is in the control of a new 
group of men, whether they be better or 
worse morally than the rich men of old. 
Formerly great wealth fell to successful 
soldiers and court favorites, or was in- 
herited in noble families; it came indi- 
rectly so to speak. The possessors of 
wealth may have been wicked and base, 
but this wealth in the public eye was 
merely an adjunct of their position. To- 
day the development of mechanical forces 
is bringing wealth more and more into 
the hands of a different class of men. 
They owe their possessions to the direct 
control of the material sources of wealth, 
or to the manipulation of money itself. 
They stand for wealth and the production 
of wealth and for nothing else. And 
they are the men who affect the imagina- 
tion by their unknown powers. Whose 
are the names continually bruited now in 
the public ear? Not the sailor’s who 
wins a great victory, is flattered with in- 
discriminate ovations to-day and forgot- 
ten to-morrow ; not the statesman’s who 
lives in retreat after a few years of serv- 
ice as President of the nation. No, the 
great men are those that manage the oil 
wells of the country, or the railroads, or 


the steel mills, and you may see their 
stronghold in the narrow lanes that wind 
about Wall Street. 

I have traveled a good deal here and 
there, from city to city, but I always come 
back to this point of land which we call 
Wall Street as the most genuine expres- 
sion of our national life. Walk through 
these sunless cafions and look up at the 
towering, threatening buildings. The 
architecture of these streets is impressive 
for its originality and its significance. It 
symbolizes perfectly the power that 
dwells and labors in this fastness and it 
is utterly distinct from anything the 
world has ever seen before. In compari- 
son with these mountains of iron and 
stone the churches of the land (mere 
cockle shells for the most part), and the 
libraries, the colleges and the museums, 
dwindle in impressiveness to mere toys. 
Here is the palace and the fortress and 
the temple of wealth, and it signifies to 
America to-day what the Parthenon sig- 
nified to Athens, or Notre Dame and the 
Louvre to Paris, or St. Peter’s to Rome. 

I remember a few years ago, when the 
tallest edifice of the city was erecting, the 
impression made by its skeleton rising 
high up into the air. The vast network 
of steel girders and columns seemed to 
my fancy to stand like the bars of a huge 
prison in which the human spirit was to 
be caged ; and over this structure of steel 
was laid a thin veneering of ornamental 
stone not unlike the wanton and mean- 
ingless luxury of those who pass from 
accumulating wealth to spending it. The 
building stands now enormously high 
and oppressive by reason of its isolation ; 
you cannot gaze up its endless rows of 
windows without a sinister sensation that 
the whole monstrous thing will topple- 
over one day and crush you in its ruins.. 
And beneath it, far beneath its upper 
stories, crouches a little homely church,,. 
old St. Paul’s, with its tombstones crum-- 
bling in the shade! 

The architecture. of Wall Street, I 
think, presents the true culture, the true 
imaginative creation of the day, for the 
simple reason that it is the most genuine 
and adequate expression of the national’ 
ideal. But the influence of this material! 
ideal does not not stop here. Come with: 
me to Harvard, our most cultured uni- 
versity, and see its effects. The academic: 
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department of that institution is yearly 
losing ground before new departments 
that teach the manipulation of those me- 
chanical forces by which the fortunes of 
Wall Street are nourished. The very 
building in which the earlier ideals of 
culture are taught looks insignificant in 
comparison with the new engineering hall 
where the engines of commerce rumble 
and grind all day. And in the academic 
department itself the old humanistic 
studies dwindle and are hardly consid- 
ered seriously, while the economic 
courses, which scarcely existed a score of 
years ago, attract more and more the real 
strength of the college. Even those 
studies of abstract science which flourish 
so nobly and of which we boast so com- 
placently are but a higher development of 
the same all-absorbing desire, at any cost, 
to make ourselves masters of the material 
resources of the earth. 

The influence of the new ideal on art 
is to convert art into the mere veneering 
and amusement of life, into a tasteless 
covering of luxury that hides the sordid 
rapacities of a Wall-Street life as those 
ornate and meaningless shells of stone 
conceal the true structure of a Wall- 
Street building. In place of an Ital- 
ian palace, simple in its furniture and 
moderate in its adornment, you may find 
a mansion on Fifth Avenue into which 
the spoils of the ages are thrown together 
with a wanton and vulgar profusion such 
as the world has not dreamed of since 
the days of Imperial Rome. And in lit- 
erature-—the commonest aim is to sell a 
half million copies of a novel and grow 
rich. The novels speak for them- 
selves; they are for the relaxation 
of the moment and bear no rela- 
tion to the significant things of life. 
What is on the whole the most philo- 
sophic history of the United States, the 
incompleted work of John Fiske, makes 
the realization of this commercial ideal 
the end toward which the evolution of 
humanity has gravitated unerringly from 
the beginning, and magnifies this ideal 
as the highest conceivable. America 
leads the world in civilization because 
she has most frankly recognized this 
ideal. 

_ But there is another side to this ques- 
tion, as I have intimated. Some one will 
say that not wealth is the true ideal of the 
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day, but humanitarianism, socialism, 
brotherly love, equal distribution of 
wealth. The retort is in one sense right, 
but in another and profounder sense 
changes nothing that has been said. 
Iiumanitarianism is in the end nothing 
else but the extension of the same ideal 
from the few to the many ; a substitution 
at best of the ideal of comfort for the 
ideal of material power. I know that the 
socialist reformers look to the proper dis- 
tribution of wealth as merely the first 
step which is to be followed by some 
greater spiritual reform. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the spiritual ideal is at present 
a nebulous hypothesis; the creating of 
universal comfort is the actual aim and 
ideal held before the eyes. It is well in 
itself, but the present day exaggerated in- 
sistance on it arises from the absence of 
other ideals. It grows and absorbs our 
energies because it is without a serious 
rival. It is the flower of materialism, if 
you will ; but it is still materialism,a mere 
dilution of the more concentrated ideal of 
wealth. The upholders of it look upon 
it as a propaganda against the ideal of 
wealth ; they are in reality fostering what 
they seek to overthrow. 

The effect of this sentimental form of 
the ideal on the national culture is great 
and will become greater; already the 
most serious work in American fiction to- 
day tends to deal with this humanitarian 
propaganda in one form or another. The 
only American novels I have read for 
some time which seemed to me to possess, 
along with artistic cunning, that vitality 
of art which comes from the inspiration 
of a popular ideal are Miss Wilkins’s 
“ Jerome ” and “ The Portion of Labor.” 
The Poems of Mr. Markham, altho them- 
selves intrinsically vulgar, show, I think, 
the only region in which really significant 
poetry may yet be written under the pres- 
ent empire of wealth. 

Significant poetry, I say, but can hardly 
believe that any work of permanent great- 
ness or loveliness can spring from such a 
source. On one side is the art of lux- 
ury—the vapid novels and meaningless 
pictures and houses that are made for 
money and for the pleasure of those who 
are absorbed in money; these show the 
cynical acceptance of the ideal of wealth 
and may not detain us further. On the 
other side is the art of humanitarianism, 
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filled with the pathos of despair or the 
bitterness of revolt; it is at least a serious 
appeal to the heart, but it has no share in 
the joyous outcome of an art that grows 
_out of a spiritual or broadly human ideal, 
and that will be held as a precious inherit- 
ance hereafter. The very bitterness and 
pathos of it all show that it speaks the 
revolt of a mind imprisoned within the 
same material ideal—of a mind that tor- 
tures itself to escape, but sees nothing and 
knows nothing beyond its prison walls. 
Both the cynical smile of prosperity and 
the bitter cry of humanitarianism in art 
are the natural projection of the popular 
ideal of life into the realm of the imagi- 
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nation. They represent respectively the 
feeling of those who have succeeded un- 
der the ideal of wealth and of those who 
have been crushed beneath it. Neither 
the one nor the other is lovely, but they 
both unite to form our national culture. 
The change, when it comes, will not come 
from a victory of the pathetic fallacy of 
socialism, as some fondly suppose, but 
from the rise of some new and fairer 
vision of life to supplant this present 
ideal of wealth which has been fostered 
into such predominance by the sudden 
and enormous increase in the mechanical 
facilities for producing wealth. 
New York City. 


Riches Upon the Rich 


Themselves 
By Mrs. Reginald de Koven 


[Mrs. de Koven is the wife of the famous operetta composer and is herself well-known as an author and asa 


leader in the most exclusive circles of society.—Ep1ror.] 


N the consideration of as large a sub- 
ject as the influence of great wealth 
upon the rich of America, the vary- 

ing conditions of our country demand a 
special and differentiated attention. 

These conditions, varying with the lati- 
tudes included in our vast territory, dif- 
fer in history, causation and results, and 
present a problem as vast as it is intri- 
cate. So vast and complicated, indeed, 
that generalizations become hazardous 
and a preliminary accumulation of facts 
imperative. 

Wealth amassed in California under 
the vivid and fortuitous conditions so 
well known to us; wealth accumulated by 
the agriculture and commerce of the 
Middle States ; wealth easily gained, lux- 
uriously administered and tragically lost 
by the cavalier aristocrats of the South; 
wealth accumulated by the genius of the 
Eastern potentates of finance; all these 
varieties of the problem must be separate- 
ly considered before any general conclu- 
sion can be reached about the influence of 
wealth upon the wealthy of our coun- 
try. 

Out of the mad and desperate struggle 
in which an army of gold seekers lost life 
and hope, upon the honeycombed hillside 


of our Western slopes, a few whom for- 


tune favored emerged into the light to 
contribute examples of remarkable char- 
acter and of administrative ability. 

One Irishman finds fortune at the end 
of his shovel like the gold which swung 
from the sun bow of mythology, and, in- 
efficient in himself, leaves to his children 
the taste and means which erect a new 
Trianon in a modern Baiz ’twixt flowers 
and a summer sea; another, like the first 
—an ineffectual member of our congres- 
sional councils—fills a palace, perfect in 
architectural construction, with the tapes- 
tries of Marie Antoinette; still another 
fortune dug from California, builds a 
noble country place after the soberer ele- 
gance of an English model; and still an- 
other informed of ambitions more ethical 
in intention, founds institutions of wise 
philanthropy and floats ambassadors 
across the sea. 

On the whole, then, California gold, in 
the hands of the plastic and dramatic 
Irish race, has been transmuted into lux- 
ury and beauty, and has contributed to 
the riches of our country triumphs of art 
and architecture notably in accordance 
with the best standards known to history. 
The effect upon the administrators of 
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these fortunes, personally considered, in 
the first and second generations, gives as 
yet no single example of degeneracy, and 
in the majority of cases distinct evolution 
of taste if not in character. 
The fortunes gained through the wide 
spaces of the Middle West present con- 
ditions of much slower evolution. From 
farm to shop and thence to large 
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financial operations we must trace the de- 
velopment of a purer American stock. 
Following this course of evolution, the 


typical business man of America 
emerges, earnest, practical, hard work- 
ing, and devoted almost exclusively to 
business. 

This is the atom of character which in 
the aggregate collects in the busy West- 
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ern towns, where the smoky banners of 
trade and manufacture shut out the sky. 

The life in these great centers of our 
commerce is one of almost killing stress 
and strain. Wealth gained by the 
wealthy of the Middle West gives its 
possessors little of the joy of life and all _ 
of its responsibilities, its efforts and its 
cares. 

Along the lengthening avenues of rich 
and pretentious houses, which stretch 
from the heart of our great Western 
towns into the flat prairie lands, there is 
small evidence of the gayety of life. 
More frequent the sight of a tired man 
in his shirt sleeves resting on the porch 
of the house his toil has built, in a mo- 
ment of weary collapse and dubious en- 
joyment of results. 

In the sections of Chicago and St. 
Louis, for instance, where the German 
population congregate, the example of a 
peasant couple living by preference in a 
small room off the kitchen, leaving un- 
occupied the formal apartments of their 
house, is not infrequent. 

The influence of wealth acquired by 
the toiling habits of the humble class 
which Europe contributes so largely to 
our borders resolves itself into the ease. 
and opportunity afforded to their chil- 
dren. 

These opportunities are used for the 
most part soberly enough, under the 
overwhelming material demands and 
standards of the mercantile centers in 
which they live. With the German race 
it is trade and more trade, with perhaps 
some innocent distraction in a family 
beer garden or concert hall. 

An Irish pork contractor raises the 
image of his god of fortune as a weather 
vane upon his topmost tower, and pos- 
sibly sends his daughter abroad to speak 
French and learn to play the harp of 
Tara’s halls. But he himself lives from 
eight to six in his office and teaches his 
son to follow in his footsteps. 

A fortunately growing love of sport 
and open air bids fair to lengthen the 
lives of these arduous if mistaken seekers 
after happiness and incidentally to redis- 
tribute and enlarge their social values 
and opportunities. 

The influence of wealth remains in the 
main the same throughout all the Middle 
West, sobering, destroying too often 
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the best ideals of true happiness or leis- 
ure. This rule varies somewhat in the 
case of those Eastern colonists of pure 
American stock, whose original refine- 
ment of taste and superior endowment 
of character have permitted a larger and 
freer use of the money-making oppor- 
tunities of the Western cities. 

Luxury used thus wisely by people of 
original excellence of birth has devel- 
oped types of women very remarkable 
for individuality and charm. It has 
given feminine emissaries to foreign 
courts fully informed in matters of inter- 
national importance, sent a “ Vice- 
_ Reine” to India, and leaders of society 
to our foreign capitals. But this brilliant 
flowering of wealth in families of East- 
ern extraction shows only on the distaff 
side; the sons of Western millionaires re- 
turn from college and lose a too brief joy 
of life in the close air of their fathers’ 
counting houses. 

The conditions of wealth and of those 
who own it have been so totally revolu- 
tionized in the South that one may speak 
only in retrospect of their past fortunes 
and with a dimly descried hope of an en- 
tirely altered and slowly reviving pros- 
perity. 

The evolution of the only aristocrat by 
actual blood and race our country has ever 
known, through a tragical cutting to the 
roots of the growth of Southern chivalry, 
to the practical homme d’affaires who 
alone has his place in our democracy, ar- 
rives by slow and pitiful stages through 
crushing poverty and helplessness. 

That this evolution is proceeding there 
is no doubt, but it is not yet advanced to 
a point where its results may be predicted 
except by a regretful observation of the 
destruction of old and very lovable hab- 
its, tastes and standards. 

Richmond’s beautiful colonial houses 
give place to constructions of a debased 
and pretentious architecture. Jefferson’s 
houses of the Southern Congress fall in 
ruins while the slowly earned dollars of 
the impoverished Virginians go to raise 
a rival State House of ignoble taste, and 
the gay huntsmen of the ruined James 
River manor houses go to and fro on bi- 
cycles to their clerkly desks and stools. 

When one approaches the Atlantic 
Coast it is to enter the very court of the 
God of Wealth. 
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Here, indeed, the smoke of his sacfi- 
fices rises in blinding volumes, and the 
sound of cymbals falls upon deafened 
and bewildered ears. 

Din and tumult and the waving pomp 
of banners confuse for a time the sight 
and sense, and yet when the accustomed 
eyes and ears revert to calm, it is seen 
that even here those whom the god fa- 
vors are possessed of a strange repose. 

It is only those who behold their tri- 
umph who run mad. 

The luxury of others drives men out of 
their senses. This is the fact which is 
more and more borne in upon those who 
would study the effect of the miraculous 
prosperity which culminates in our larg- 
est city. 

It is so well-known a fact that the re- 
sponsibility of great wealth is sobering, 
that it is only necessary to call attention 
to what has become a simple axiom. 

The envied millionaire is too often the 
most unenviable of toilworn slaves. 

With the rarest exceptions, the great 
fortunes of our country are the reward 
of a strenuous early life of economy and 
of strong and balanced character. 

The habits of shrewd and untiring at- 
tention to the economic and mercantile 
conditions of our country persist almost 
invariably when the reward of fortune 
follows as a legitimate result of these 
habits and traits of character. 

With an admirable frequency the mil- 
lionaires of our country become its chief 
benefactors. Their list of charities is al- 
most parallel with their enlisted stocks 
and bonds. Libraries, museums and en- 
dowments for the development of the 
arts and sciences are the transmuted 
products of coal and iron, and the pat- 
rons of art are as earnest and conscien- 
tious in the distribution of their wealth 
as they were in its early accumulation. 

Race courses are far less frequent than 
hospitals, and fewer far than the en- 
dowed institutions of learning which 
spring up in the large cities and even in 
the smaller towns of East and West. 

All these indications reveal the seri- 
ousness of the rich men of our country 
and define the primary results of the ac- 
cumulation of wealth upon the original 
accumulators. 

The indirect results are far more dubi- 
ous in their influences and effect. 
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The sight of so much power contrib- 
utes largely to the already unstable con- 
ditions of our inchoate democracy. 

From the lower degrees of society up 
to the highest there is a dangerous flux 
and perilous discontent of original con- 
ditions. In a country of no caste distinc- 
tion, where there are no river banks, 
deepened by time and rule, the river may 
overflow at any time. This danger, con- 
strained for a long period by the original 
conservatism of he American stock, and 
restricted to an unhappy striving for an 
advancement into supposedly ameliorat- 
ed conditions, has been enormously in- 
creased by the perpetual influx of unde- 
sirable foreigners ignorant of our insti- 
tutions and alien to our national ideas 
and character. Upon this unassimilated 
mass of révoltés from the monarchies 
over sea American wealth exerts its most 
dangerous influence. The problem of 
assimilation of these elements can only be 
solved in the schools. 

The best brains and efforts of our edu- 
cators are now engaged upon this prob- 
lem, employing the philosophy of Ger- 
man pedagogics upon a broad field of 


free experiment with encouraging re- 
sults. 

The indirect result of wealth upon the 
children of the wealthy presents many 


unfortunate examples. Many a spend- 
thrift son dissipates his father’s fortune, 
with the result that a third generation 
rarely survives to show the advantages 
of money turned to the gracious enjoy- 
ment of stable fortune with all its evolu- 
tion of refinement and gentle breeding. 
Worse than this, the consolidation of the 
great fortunes in our largest city devel- 
ops an idolatry of money in the society of 
that city which is sometimes shocking in 
its frankness and in the ignoring of the 
higher ideals of refinement and character 
to the furthering of which money alone 
should be utilized. 

One of the most serious misfortunes 
of our American society is contained in 
the fact that our largest city is not the 
seat of our Government. Hence a re- 
grettable divorce of wealth from the 
chosen brains which rule in the councils 
of our nation. 

Society, at its smartest and its best, in 
England is the association of the leaders 
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of its Government, the result being that 
not only is superior intellect admired and 
envied, but those who contribute to art 
and science, gladly admitted by the few 
who govern by right of position and of 
brains, have their recognition also in so- 
ciety. 

Society in otir cotintry’s capital has no 
regard for distinction of accomplishment. 
It is a glaring, flaring plutocracy, made 
up of those who not only possess wealth, 
but more truly of those who would pos- 
sess it. 

This is a sad and regrettable fact and 
one which must be frankly admitted in 
the face and presence of the powerful 
and often admirable men who are the ac- 
cumulators of wealth. 

Where there is simplicity and the calm 
of good breeding it exists in the very 
homes of the rich themselves. Not 
among those who with unconcealed mo- 
tive and disguised self-gratulation enioy 
the privileges of association with the 
rich. The standard of money and money 
alone becomes yearly more clearly im- 
perative and exclusively adhered to. The 
worst evidence of this is in the character 
of the children, before whose truthful 
utterances angels might weep and turn 
away. One of the strangest results of 
the overwhelming worship of the fatted 
calf is the reverence of money for money, 
evidenced more strictly, perhaps, among 
those who have inherited it than with 
those who made it. 

When luxury can give no more it is 
strange indeed that the desire for what 
is already owned in almost fantastic 
abundance should still fill the sated heart. 

The only hope is in the underlying 
laws of human nature and the revolt 
which will some day come from unbear- 
able ennui. 

A plutocracy per se presents the most 
uninteresting condition possible among 
any aggregations of humanity. An Amer- 
ican -plutocracy cannot become a perma- 
nency, for the American race is too quick, 
too brilliant and too self-conscious. Signs 
of insupportable fatigue with the exist- 
ing conditions of New York society. are 
not wanting among those who rule and 
represent it. To those who watch it from 
within as from without these signs are 


welcome, as harbingers of a better day. 
Wasuincton, D. C, 
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A Modified Individualism 


By John B. Clark, LL.D. 


Proressor oF Pouiticat Economy in Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 


O call a society individualistic is to 
use contradictory terms; for how 
can a social state be non-social? 

What is the nature of that change which 
many persons would bring about if they 
could, the effect of which would be to 
make the State “ socialistic?” It would 
seem to consist in giving to the people, as 
a whole, some function which is now per- 
formed by individuals; and yet this new 
function cannot consist in exercising an 
effective control over industries. Such 
control the people exercise already. Does 
any man plant corn or cotton or make 
steel or cloth except as society orders 
him to do it? Let any one make goods 
that society does not want and see what 
will happen. The producer is the slave 
of the market, and rebellion ruins him. 
If he consults his own caprices in decid- 
ing what goods he will make, his craft 
soon ceases to afford him a living. High- 
ly socialized is the present mode of con- 
ducting industries, since society governs 
the actions of every producer as really, as 
minutely and far more beneficially than 
it could do it through public officers. Put 
the State under military law and let 
every worker have a subaltern officer 
over him, who shall himself take orders 
from a captain. Let the captain obey a 
general, and this general a commander- 
in-chief ; will the desires of the society be 
more fully met than they now are? If 
industry were to go on under such clumsy 
direction the people would be less com- 
pletely sovereign than they now are, for 
their will would be less perfectly obeyed. 
‘ Leaving shops, farms, railroads, etc., 
under capitalist employers or “ captains 
of industry ” does not take from the so- 
cial organism its essential power of con- 
trolling them. Tho these men promote 
their own interests they are able to do 
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this only as they do the -bidding of the 
public. The question, therefore, is not 
shall society be supreme? but How shall 
it assert its supremacy? Shall it leave 
the capitalist employers free or take away 
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their power of initiative? The essence 
of socialism consists in a new mode of 
making the power of society felt; and a 
crude and imperfect way it is, to be 
thought of as a last resort in case the 
present system shall work hopelessly ill. 
It is safe to assert that mankind will pre- 
fer to leave individual wills free so long 
as thereby the public will is obeyed, 
Competition and captainship in industry 
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are good if they are the most available 
means of doing what society needs to 
have done. 

Three things are imperatively needed, 
and they are, first, improvement in the 
processes of production ; secondly, an in- 
crease in the amount of capital; and, 
thirdly, a ‘guaranty that the growth of 
population shall not outstrip that of the 
general productive fund and deprive la- 
bor of its natural share of the gains that 
come from the increase of wealth. If 
methods improve, and if society becomes 
more wealthy, per capita, wages will rise 
and workers will be the chief gainers 
from economic progress. It is because 
most persons think that socialism would 
not insure such improvements and such 
a per capita increase of capital that they 
see in it something that would deprive 
the State of the power to pay high wages, 
however good its will to do so might be. 
The keen interest of employers is now 
enlisted to effect economies and make 
profits by them, and the profits turn them- 
selves into new capital. Where every 
man is personally responsible for the 
rearing and educating of his children 
numbers do not multiply at a rate that 
neutralizes the effect of the increase of 
social capital. The power to pay wages 
grows because the product of labor in- 
creases and it does this because of in- 
fluences that now appeal to the individual 
and make him act in a way that is for the 
good of workers as a body. We can 
count on the continuation of these influ- 
ences, for invention is not likely to flag, 
nor is the increase of capital likely to be 
retarded. 

Are there evil features that are so 
marked that, as arguments, they out- 
weigh the good ones? The indictment 
most frequently brought against the sys- 
tem has reference not to the production 
of wealth, but to the distribution of it. 
“Society is prosperous but its gains 
are divided iniquitously,” is the asser- 
tion; and there are facts that give to it a 
color of truth. Generally true it is not; 
for at bottom society is honest. The nat- 
ural tendency of a system in which com- 
petition is really free is to give to every 
producer what he creates. There is a 
share that naturally falls to labor because 
there is a part of the output of industry 
which labor itself brings into existence ; 
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and if competition worked freely and 
without hindrances labor would get that 
share. The fundamental law of the sys- 
tem is a morally right one. 

In this single fact lies the decision of 
the question whether we should improve 
our present industrial system or abolish 
it and create a new one. If it tends to 
work well, but is made to work less well, 
there must be something that prevents its 
natural tendencies from having their way, 
and it is possible that we can discover 
and remove this disturbing element. 

When it is said that the present indi- 
vidualistic system needs to be modified; 
what is thought of is usually factory 
laws, workmen’s insurance, old age pen- 
sions, trust laws, the regulation of rail- 
roads and a new policy concerning mu- 
nicipal franchises. None of these meas- 
ures would change the system in a funda- 
mental way, but each of them would aim 
to prune off some incidental evil of it. As 
a whole, they would guard the interests 
of childhood, of age and of weakness 
against unscrupulous attacks and protect 
the public against particular kinds of ex- 
tortion. Factory laws would keep chil- 
dren in schools and out of mills, and pen- 
sion laws of the proper kind would pre- 
vent old men from being prematurely 
turned out of the mill into the almshouse. 
A sound policy in regard to street car 
lines, lighting plants and the like would 
effect an important saving. Railroad 
laws and trust laws aim to go very much 
further, for they deal with the one in- 
fluence that is capable of putting a blight 
on the prospects of the competitive State, 
the influence, namely, of monopolies. 

There may seem to be not very much 
to choose between taking possession of an 
industry and running it in the interest of 
the public and, on the other hand, regu- 
lating it by law; and yet the two policies 
are the very antitheses of each other, for 
the one involves a surrender by the State 
of its position as a sovereign, and the 
other is a strong assertion of its sov- 
ereignty. If we shall ever seize the plant 
of a great trust and put public officers in 
charge of it, it will be because we have 
tried to rule it and failed. I have seen a 
great employer of labor who, in a fit of 
impatience because a gang of men were 
not digging a trench to his satisfaction, 
seized a pick, jumped into the trench, and 
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began to do the digging himself; and it 
occurred to me that, in thus abrogating 
his position of authority, he was a type of 
any government which should confess it- 
self unable to rule the corporations that 
are doing its practical work, and, in its 
weakness, should undertake to do the 
work with its own hands. 

Are we able, however, to regulate mo- 
nopolies? Are they not growing at a 
rate that may well disquiet us and create 
in us a distrust of our power to govern 
them? What if a trust company controls 
a bare majority of the stock in two rail- 
road systems, and if a syndicate of men 
controls a bare majority of the stock in 
the trust company? Is it not easy to vest 
in a coterie of capitalists so few in num- 
ber that they could ride in a two-horse 
stage coach the complete control of the 
carrying business of the country? And 
if such monopolies are possible in connec- 
tion with carrying are they not still 
easier of creation in the manufacturing 
of the goods that are carried? Can ‘we 
contend against capital that possesses 
such advantages, or must we adopt the 
great employer’s awkward policy, and, 
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whether we like that plan or not, take 
the pick into our own hands? 

If we are to have confidence in our sys- 
tem of industry in the trials that are be- 
fore it we must see our way to some suc- 
cessful plan of dealing with monopolies ; 
but to try here to prove that there is such 
a plan would involve, not -“ another 
story,” but a continuation of the present 
story too long to be included with it in 
one article. The question has been re- 
peatedly discussed in the pages of. THE 
INDEPENDENT. There are few men who 
fail to see the difficulties in the way of 
the regulating of trusts, railroads and 
corporations generally ; but there are few 
who do not in their hearts believe that, in 
the end. we shall do it. If we do, we 
shall save the day for competition and in- 
dividual initiative. We shall insure the 
continuance of the brilliant course of in- 
ventions which dazzles us, is rapidly en- 
riching us—and is in the way of putting 
us, sooner or later, where labor can cre- 
ate more and get more than it has ever 
done since the beginning of recorded or 
unrecorded history. 

New Yor« Cry. 


A Menace to Government and Civilization 


By William J. Bryan 


HAT is to be the outcome of the 
W tendency toward the concen- 
tration of wealth now mani- 

festing itself throughout the world and 
especially in the United States? Proph- 
ecy is always difficult ; first, because it is 
impossible to measure the relative influ- 
ence exerted by the many forces which 
unite to produce a given condition; 
and, second, because no one can tell 
how soon a remedy, partial or com- 
plete, may be applied. The best that 
can be said is, that other things be- 
ing equal, certain causes will produce 
certain effects. But the qualifying 
phrase, “ other things being equal,” is a 
very important one; and as other things 
are never exactly equal problems in gov- 
ernment, political economy and sociology 
are always more or less intricate. The 
most important factor in the problem is 
man; and no view of the future can be 


at all accurate which does not take into 
consideration what is commonly called 
human nature. At some other time I 
shall discuss the methods employed in 
the concentration of wealth and the rem- 
edies to be applied ; but these are beyond 
the scope of the present inquiry. 

The main purpose and inevitable con- 
sequence of the present concentration of 
wealth is monopoly ; and private monop- 
olies are in the long run likely to prove as 
disastrous to those who control them as 
to those who are their immediate victims. 
They are disastrous to the former 
because they necessarily violate the 
rights and disregard the interests of the 
public ; and man is so constituted that he 
cannot habitually and systematically tres- 
pass upon the rights of others, or even 
consciously disregard the welfare of 
others without dwarfing his manhood 
and lowering his character. If a man 
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feels that he is giving to society a serv- 
ice equal in value to the compensation 
which he exacts from society he mingles 
among the people as among friends and 
shares their sentiments and aspirations ; 
but if he employs the methods of a high- 
wayman, as a private monopoly general- 
ly does, he becomes suspicious of the 
people, knowing that they should protest 
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even if they have not already done so. 
He fears to trust them with the use of 
political power and in the end will seek 
to deprive them of participation in the 
government. A man cannot long be a 
monopolist and remain a believer in the 
doctrines of a republic, because a mo- 
nopoly rests upon arbitrary power ; and, 
as it ignores inalienable rights, it cannot 
consistently recognize the people as the 
source of power. 

Besides being hurtful to those who 
control it a monopoly is injurious to 
those who feel the weight of its oppres- 
sion. The victim first suffers from the 
tyranny of a monopoly, then begins to 
feel resentment toward those who con- 
trol and profit by it, and at last he is 
alienated. from the government which 
takes from him the right to avenge his 
own wrongs and then leaves him helpless 
and at the mercy of despoilers. 

It is doubtful whether any one can, by 
his own ability and industry and without 
the aid of governmental favoritism or 
the enjoyment of special privileges ac- 
cumulate or control enough money to 
separate him in sympathy from his fel- 
lows or make his wealth a menace to 
society. But a private monopoly, due as 
it is to a perversion of government, and 
defying as it does every moral principle, 
hardens those who possess it, embitters 
those who suffer from it, breeds hatred 
between citizens, materializes religion, 
jeopardizes the Government and arrests 
the progress of civilization. 

Lincotn, Nes, 


The Socialistic Régime 


By Henry Demarest Lloyd 


Autuor or “* WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH” “ Lasor Co-paRTNERSHIP,” ‘‘ A Country WirHout Srrixzs,” Erc. 


HAT the new unity of industry,now 
catching all the peoples in one net, 
will succeed in realizing some kind 

of an international organization of the 
world we need not doubt. We have better 
road machines and better road makers 
than the Romans. It is equally certain that 
a new unity of industry, but moralized, 
humanized and democratized is visibly 
preparing as its successor. If it is true, 
as Renan says, that unity begins in bru- 


tality, it is as true that it ends in brother- 
hood. ._ Every nation of our day is thus 
tied together by its scars. 

Marconi will build towers at the cen- 
ter of each continent from which will 
beat, as through a universal pulse, the 
news of the day, warnings of the 
weather, plans of action, a constant mu- 
sic of intercourse simultaneously in every 
home on a continent and between all the 
continents. The peoples may ebb and 
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flow back and forth in this tide of uni- 
versalization, but they will never return 
to the tribal. Whatever the Hague Con- 
ference may accomplish, the fact that the 
telephone can already carry the human 
voice 1,500 miles will make one parlor 
of all Europe, and people don’t fight in 
their parlors. Religion and democracy 


have not been busy for centuries in 
bringing out into the light of self-con- 
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sciousness the individual that is latent 
in every man only to submit now to see 
these individuals degenerate again into 
“the masses” at the call of the new 
demagog—now almost the only demagog 
—the demagog of money, the man who 
will set civilized nations at each other’s 
throats to enlarge his market or increase 
his mining dividends. 

The case against woman suffrage was 
lost some thousands of years ago when it 
was admitted that women had souls. The 
same admission that every man has a 
soul, guarantees to every one that indi- 
vidualism which will be as fatal to the 
demagog of money as it has been to his 
historical ancestors, the demagogs of re- 
ligion and rank. The equanimity with 
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which we accept any marvels of material 
discovery or invention we must preserve 
when we find that the regions of social 
and moral forces have surprises even 
greater in store for us. We must be 
hospitable to the Edisons, Teslas, Bells 
of social electricity, for they are surely 
coming, and, in fact, some of them are 
here. 

That irrepressible quality in man 
which has made the blind worshiper into 
a member of the congregation with a 
pew and a vote will have to be reckoned 
with by the money changers, who are the 
only men who have the hardihood in 
these later days to play the priest—self- 
canonized purveyors of Divine Provi- 
dence in the world of property. 

The spirit of individualism which de- 
manded that all men should be free to 
worship according to the dictates of 
their consciences and without the dicta- 
tion of ecclesiastical middlemen is the 
same individualism which in government 
has asserted its ability to find in the peo- 
ple all the powers of government the 
people need, and precisely the same indi- 
vidualism it is which will socialize the 
millionaire, and can be seen now at 
work in a dozen different directions. 
There are eighteen classes of millionaires 
now ruling in America—railroad mil- 
lionaires, express millionaires, telephone 
millionaires, sleeping-car millionaires, 
and the like, who have been rend- 
ered impossible in New Zealand by its 
democratization of industry. 

A millionaire here and there avows 
himself to be only the steward of his 
property for mankind. He thinks him- 
self a philanthropist, but the people know 
that he is only a pioneer in fulfilling an 
obligation they mean to make compulsory 
on all millionaires. If property is a trust 
and the people are wards, the day must 
arrive when the ward, come of age, en- 
ters into his estate and manages for him- 
self what he owns. There must be a 
court and a law to enforce the trust and 
in the fulness of time discharge the 
trustee. All property is a trust; all 
wealth has been created by all, and is a 
common wealth. The spirit that made 
all the people partners in government, a 
joint product, was called Democracy; 
and the same spirit is now busy in very 
many municipalizations, nationalizations, 
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co-operations and socialisms, making 
them all partners in wealth,—another 
joint product. 

We call it Socialism, to give it the 
zest of a new name, but it is the same 
old democracy with a new motto—that 
there can be no good millionaire but a 
milionaire democracy. 

The demand for the compulsory pur- 
chase of the land of the landlords, which 
Gladstone declared sound in law and 
morals, is now—and it is a great his- 
torical event—uniting the hitherto un- 
coalesceable Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland. It has already been complied 
with on a large scale in New Zealand 
and Australia. This shows that on sev- 
eral of his estates the ward has come of 
age and that he knows it. The Swiss 
people are using their powers of direct 
legislation to pass laws calling on the 
“stewards” of the railroads to deliver 
them up to the people, who will hereafter 
administer this trust themselves. All the 
other lords, stewards of the markets and 
monopolies, like the lines of communi- 
cation by rail or wire, or wireless, will 
sooner or later hear the same summons. 


The trustees must all render up their 


trusts. For this expropriation there 
must be compensation, of course, but the 
trustee will do well, in haggling about 
the price, to remember that ordinary 
trustees have to give an accounting. 
The commercial, musical and ethi- 
cal faculties alike of the world-poet who 
is writing the new Litany of Life are re- 
jecting the folly of the closet reformers 
that the capitalist is to be allowed to 
complete the estate he is carving out of 
his fellow-men, and that this is to be 
thereupon taken from him and to be ad- 
ministered by the people. The kind of 
estate he creates could not be admin- 
istered by the people, and would, indeed, 
leave no people to administer. The im- 
perial capitalist has shown, and alas! is 
still showing, that what he calls organ- 
izing the world means disorganization, 
frightful wars, by pompons and tariffs, 
famines, panics, and social and political 
corruption. He cannot save the forests 
nor the children. He cannot make the 
fat years feed the lean years. In Lon- 
don, his richest city, he houses one mil- 
lion people in tenements of one room to 
a family, with boarders in every corner, 
at that. In Chicago, in the center of the 
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most fruitful region on earth and in the 
most prosperous year ever known, last 
year child labor increased 39 per cent. 
He used in his factories 139 children for 
fuel for what he calls industry for every 
100 he used the year before. He creates 
“ wealth,” but it is the ransom that peo- 
ple must pay to escape from the scarcities 
he contrives. His greatest strokes are to 
lock out the people from the wealths of 
nature and then charge them for re- 
admission such fees in rents and fares 
and other prices “as the traffic will 
bear.” In every country, literally, the 
people can be seen pushing aside this 
Cruel Incompetent and developing by 
public and private effort, by the co- 
operation of individuals and by the co- 
operation of citizens in city and State 
and national enterprises, a better wealth, 
of all, by all, for all. 

Everywhere the people can be seen 
moving toward a new democracy, tho 
few of the cultured seem to know about 
it, because so little of it has* got into the 
editions de luxe. The co-operative 
movement of England now enrolls more 
than one-sixth of the population, and the 
best sixth at that. There are towns 
where the majority of the citizens are co- 
operators, able to vote themselves into a 
local co-operative commonwealth when- 
ever the day comes, in their opinion, for 
There are towns 
where the principal stores, factories, 
bakeries, laundries, slaughter houses, 
banks, building companies, and, in fact, 
most of the economic framework of the 
life of the people, is in co-operative 
hands. When the old order of capital- 
ism falls away, as some day it surely will, 
and really has begun to do in its retreat 
before the new democracy of industry, 
there will be discovered standing within 
it this new order all ready to take its 
place. There are hundreds of establish- 
ments, making millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods, in which the men and women 
are owners as well as earners, sharing in 
proprietorship and in management. 
There are even women there who are 
directors on the boards of the factories 
in which they are also wage earners. 
There are over twenty thousand work- 
ingmen in England who, as directors 
and committeemen of successful co-op- 
erative stores, mills, factories, banks and 
building companies, have acquired that 
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knowledge of business and that skill of 
administration which would qualify them 
to officer the co-operative commonwealth, 
if that should come to-morrow in Eng- 
land by some accident, some lucky acci- 
dent. The co-operative movement has 
increased fourfold in Germany in the 
last ten years and is growing more rap- 
idly than ever there and in Switzerland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Austria, 
France. All through Europe the same 
rise of the people into the place of the 
capitalists is energetically and triumph- 
antly in evolution. In many different 
quarters the same ferment is operating 
in America, as in the creameries of the 
Northwest, in the elevators of Kansas, 
in a new store movement in Maine and 
California. 

In Belgium the people have had the 
wit to find in the profits of co-operation 
the funds for their socialistic agitation, 
as they call it, tho it is really democratic. 
The socialists, trade-unionists and co- 
operators are the same persons, and the 
co-operative store and bakery supplies 
the campaign contributions for the elec- 
tions and the strike funds for the labor 
troubles. There, at least, is to be seen 
one happy family of reformers. These 
millions of co-operators the world over 
have discovered in brotherhood and 
fatherhood in business the secret of a 
better political economy than that of the 
capitalist. These spinners, weavers, 
bootmakers, iron workers, peasants with 
no previous commercial experience, and 
with no capital except their mutuality, 
have taken hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of business away from the trained 
capitalist commanding credit and know- 
ing all the ins and outs of the market. 
The safest banks of the world are the 
people’s banks of Europe, tho their bor- 
rowers are the poorest of the people. 
That is really the only banking where 
there are no losses and no panics, tho 
thousands of millions have been lent. 
And they are the most profitable, for 
there is no other banking which pays 
such cent per cent of gains as this. The 
people as people have found a political 
economy which can make more money 
and keep it better than the capitalist in 
his own fields. 

Every effort of the merchants and 
manufacturers, as in the wars in Bel- 
gium, England, Switzerland, Germany, 
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against the co-operators to regain the 
position they have lost only stimulates 
still more the growth of co-operation. 
The co-operators actually egg on the 
capitalists to these attacks that they may 
reap the benefit of the wider public 
knowledge and the favor they bring. 
Capital is beginning to pay to this new 
political economy the tribute of imitation. 
One of the greatest corporations in ae 
land has increased its prosperity by mak- 
ing its workingmen not only owners in the 
works, but by giving these workingmen- 
owners workingmen-directors to repre- 
sent them and the other stockholders on 
the board. Other corporations in 
America and Europe are adopting this 
principle, learned from the co-operators, 
of admitting the workingmen to the po- 
sition of proprietors. Under this in- 
spiration the workingman gives more 
and better work. In human nature he 
cannot do his best, and he ought not to 
do his best, for mere wages—the average 
compensation determined by many forms 
of compulsion. His manhood, recog- 
nized, responds with a fruitfulness im- 
possible when manhood was denied. 
And so here we see being born a new 
social right, the right of the hand-worker 
to be owner with the brain-worker and 
money-worker. This right is based, as 
all rights must be, on reciprocity. Get- 
ting more, he can give more, and firmer 
foundation no demand of right can have. 

In the civilized countries the people 
are organizing themselves co-operative- 
ly, and side by side with this are coming 
to see that government is the greatest 
and best of the co-operative societies. 
They see that they can make their politi- 
cal powers a part of their business capital 
and an instrument of economic welfare. 

Thus, through co-operation privately, 
and through nationalizations and mu- 
nicipalizations and other socialisms pub- 
licly, moving forward to ownership, the 
people are already building that new 
democracy of industry we thought they 
and we were only dreaming of. And in 
their international organizations, trade- 
unionist, socialist, co-operative, we see 
the beginning of an advance from the 
Wealth of Nations to the Commonwealth 
of Nations, and the best of it is that this 
is not a Utopia, but an evolving reality, 
well on its way in evolution. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The Faith of Science 


Wittram Kincpon CLIiFrForpD, the 
mathematician and philosopher, a new 
edition of whose Essays and Lectures 
has recently appeared in the Eversley 
Series,* lived in that happy time when 
the theories of biology and evolution 
were young and lusty. The period, with 
its fervor and popular interest, recalls 
that other age when magnetism and elec- 
tricity were in the same condition, when 
all people who would be cultured, from 
elegant ladies of the court to the uni- 
versal Goethe, took pleasant shocks from 
glass bottles and enthusiastically dis- 
cussed the latest forms of magnets. Clif- 
ford’s age, however, had this added in- 
terest that the questions were taken up 
by the Church and one had the titillation 
of being damned for his views. It was 
inevitable that the restless activity of 
Clifford should plunge him into the fray 
and so we find him, perhaps, neglecting 
his Fach that he might place himself 
with the vanguard—Huxley, Tyndall 
and Spencer,—who endeavored to reveal 
the mysteries by the dogmas of evolu- 
tion. 

Perhaps the two most prominent in- 
fluences in these essays may be summed 
up in the dicta that truth and reason 
should be the guides of human action to 
the exclusion of sentiment and emotion, 
and that all changes in the universé are 
invariably the results of progression 
from some simpler and lower type. 

The former dictum is to be traced both 
to Clifford’s nature and to his work. 
He seems to have worshiped truth with 
a stedfast and deep devotion that ap- 
peared something almost demonic to 
his associates. And his mathematical 
instincts and training would naturally 
lead him to lay emphasis on pure reason. 
His love of truth, his rationalism and the 
hostility of the Church induced in him 
a certain amount of bitterness; and yet 
his courtesy was such that he once whim- 
sically exclaimed: “I believe if all the 
murderers and all the priests and all the 


*Lectrurss anp Essays. By W. K. Clifford. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Two vols. $3.00. 





liars in the world were united into one 
man, and he came suddenly on me 
around a corner and said, ‘ How do you 
do?’ in a smiling way, I could not be 
rude to him upon the instant,”—a classi- 
fication which reminds one of Milton’s, 
“Embryos, idiots, eremites and friars.” 
But if he could not be rude upon the in- 
stant, he could hit hard at his leisure, and 
he waged perpetual war on liars and 
priests. Probably his own religious ex- 
perience influenced largely his attitude, as 
he began life an ardent high churchman 
and ended it a skeptic. The change was 
to a man of his temperatment a severe 
one. 

The mathematical and physical essays 
are peculiarly vivid and interesting, and 
are deeply tinged with metaphysical 
ideas. His mind naturally turned to the 
abstract parts of the subjects,—molecu- 
lar theories, the properties of space and 
time, and the new geometry. He is un- 
doubtedly an innocent forerunner of the 
present sublimated school of mathemati- 
cians, whose speculations on infinity and 
n dimensional space are very like the 
abstract vagaries of the schoolmen. Be- 
sides such questions,—and even here his 
speculations are always interesting and 
suggestive,—the layman can find hardly 
anywhere else so simple and clear an 
exposition of the fundamental laws of 
the physical and mathematical sciences 
as in the first volume of these essays. 

The second volume is mostly devoted 
to the influence of evolution on the eth- 
ical and moral progress of man. As he 
says of himself, he must apply science 
or organized common-sense to all ques- 
tions. His ideas are expressed, even in 
this baffling subject, with simplicity and 
directness and they show, in a remark- 
able degree, the trend of thought since 
his time. It must be admitted that any 
writing so largely special and contro- 
versial will in time be outgrown. For, 
however original and bold the doctrines 
of evolution may have seemed to his con- 
temporaries, they have become so matter 
of fact to us that much of the contro- 
versy excites now merely curiosity. And 
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he suffers, just as Spencer and Huxley 
suffer from the same cause. But it will 
always be necessary to read the works 
of these pioneers if one is to have a true 
perspective of the history of the time. 

It was seen that the formulation of the 
exact sciences had rendered ineffective 
the schools of philosophy that were 
raised on the basis of man being a crea- 
tion distinct from the rest of the uni- 
verse. As a last resort those who united 
scientific and philosophical aims turned 
to the laws of probability and chance, 
which they named evolution, and the law 
of conservation of energy, a seemingly 
solid foundation resting on experience. 
Of these pioneers Clifford had probably 
the broadest outlook, as he was skilled in 
both philosophy and mathematics. He 
was a thorough student of Kant, as all 
must be who would understand the 
movement. 

In a general way this system attempts 
to reduce the explanation of phenomena 
to a question of energy or motion of mass 
in space and time. Its axioms are the 


familiar ones stated by Kant as Space, 
Time and Ding an sich. 


Its limitations 
were long overlooked and are yet over- 
looked by many scientists who seem to 
think that infinity and the like, when 
expressed in the mathematical symbols 
of this system, carry a definite meaning. 
This is the more surprising, as Lagrange, 
when developing the theory of general- 
ized codrdinates for use in his “ Mécan- 
ique Analytique,” proved that as a cri- 
terion of truth any dynamical theory is 
absolutely and necessarily inconclusive, 
and that out of an infinite number of 
dynamical theories which are always pos- 
sible to explain a given group of phe- 
nomena, we can only endeavor to choose 
that which is the simplest and most 


serviceable. 
Js 


A Capital Detective Story 


To the dull-witted man who finds ‘no 
pleasure in unraveling a detective story 
we commend Dr. Doyle’s new book * as 
a good stimulant ; to the intellectual prig 
who contemns the detective story as a 
low form of literature, we commend the 
same book as a corrective; and to the 


*Txue Hounp or THe Baskervittes. Another Adven- 
ture of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Doyle. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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poor prosaic plodder who declares that 
real detectives do not go to work in this 
way, again we commend The Hound of 
the Baskervilles as a cordial for the 
imagination. We should not think it nec- 
essary to commend the book at all were it 
not that a recent article on Sherlock 
Holmes in THE INDEPENDENT brought 
several letters of inquiry to the office 
from readers whose booksellers had 
never heard of that eminent gentlemen— — 
but then, of course, booksellers seldom 
do know anything about books. 

The latest adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes has to do—very properly—with 
a mysterious and sudden death. A coun- 
try squire is found lying dead in his gar- 
den with the lines of superhuman terror 
on his stiffened countenance, while the 
only marks to be discovered on the earth 
near him are the footprints of what ap- 
pears to be a hound of monstrous size. A 
tradition of early crime has created the 
superstition of a ghostly hound that 
haunts generation after generation of the 
family. Hence the labors and vigils and 
perils of Holmes and his friend Watson, 
who track the mystery to its lair. 

Dr. Doyle has been known as easily the 
best writer of short detective stories liv- 
ing to-day, and as this is the first full- 
sized novel in which Sherlock Holmes 
appears it will force comparisons with his 
earlier and briefer adventures. The 
book is good—no other author to-day 
could have written it—the characters are 
clearly, if sketchily, drawn, the supernat- 
ural element is handled with no little 
skill, and the interest of the plot holds 
out to the end. Yet with all that we con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment. The 
story is somehow thin-blooded ; we com- 
pare it, as we did not compare the short 
stories, with thé fuller and weightier 
works of Wilkie Collins and Gaboriau, 
and sigh a little over the degeneracy of 
modern fiction. Has life, or the art of 
depicting life, contracted to these slender 
proportions since the days when we read 
“The Moonstone” and “ Monsieur Le- 
coq” ? And then we have grown some- 
what too familar with Sherlock Holmes’s 
tricks—his inspired abstractions, his 
analysis of characters from a pipe or a 
walking-stick, his Napoleonic powers of 
combination. We welcomed him in the 
old days as a delightfully new style of de- 
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tective, whose method of working with- 
out perpetual disguises distinguished 
him so pleasantly from Lecogq and his fol- 
lowers, whose best friends could never 
recognize them on the street. But now 
—why could not Dr. Doyle have created 
a new detective as good and original as 
Sherlock Holmes, but quite different? Is 
that asking the impossible? The Hound 
of the Baskervilles is excellent reading 
nevertheless. 


A New Picture of the South 


From “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and its 
literary progeny the pendulum of popu- 
larity has swung of late years to the op- 
posite end of its arc. A new sort of 
“ sectional ” novel has come into fashion, 
where the Southerner appears as the ex- 
ponent of most of the virtues, and if exi- 
gencies of plot demand the bestowal of a 
few on a Northerner, it is commonly a 
girl, represented as a flower which has 
bloomed inexplicably from unpromising 
soil, born of, but not resembling, a moth- 
er connected with some Massachusetts 
Freedman’s Aid Society, and a “ carpet- 
bagger ” father. 

The author of Aliens * has made a no- 
table departure from both the earlier and 
the later type. The story deals with the 
experiences of a young Northern woman 
in a Southern village, the seat of a small 
college, in which.her husband is a pro- 
fessor. 

The manner of presenting the social 
and political questions upon which the 
plot depends is peculiarly effective. Few 
novels dealing with a subject where the 
natural tendency to sermonize is so strong 
are so free from anything of the sort. 
Whatever views the book seems to sup- 
port come as irresistible conclusions from 
the words and actions of its characters; 
and, with almost no moralizing, with 
comparatively little descriptive writing 
of the ordinary sort, the author has paint- 
ed the real South, has shown its peculiar 
charm without forgetting also the petty 
discomforts and restrictions which make 
life there irksome to the Northerner. 
The very opening paragraph breathes a 
new spirit. The Southern train that 
never goes has become a stock article in 
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literature, but the impatience of the pas- 
sengers has hitherto been soothed by the 
fragrance of magnolia blooms and yellow 
jasmine. It is a new experience to meet 
(in print) the “ hot, damp breeze,” which 
in itself is enough to dishearten the most 
optimistic Northerner. 

Mrs. Wright has a peculiar gift for 
making apparent trifles “ point a moral.” 
The unitiated may not know that there is 
any profound sectional significance in the 
use of fly screens, but it is even so! And 
it is a remarkable insight into Southern 
character which fills Helen’s new home 
with flowers, the tribute of a warm- 
hearted people to “the bride,” and yet 
makes her solitary walks become a village 
scandal, and brings on her when carry- 
ing an armful of bundles the criticism 
that “these Northern women don’t seem 
to value themselves any better than the 
niggers.” Writers of Southern fiction 
have hitherto overlooked the fact that 
Southern hospitality tends more to the 
giving of roses than of sympathy or tol- 
erance for customs and beliefs different 
from its own. 

On the other hand, the spirit in which 
most Northerners come prepared to judge 
the South is all compressed into Helen’s 
greeting to her husband on his return 
from his first day’s work: “I am trying 
to learn how to speak to a nigger.” But 
whatever the Northerner’s opinions con- 
cerning sectional differences he does not 
ordinarily talk of them to a Southern 
guest. The Southerner still carries them 
as a sort of perennial chip on his shoul- 
der. Helen puts it to Trenholm thus: 


“* That is the point! you- would tell us, and 
we should listen to you politely . but 
if any one came here and criticised the same 
things, what would happen? If he were a man 
he would very likely be shot. If he were a 
woman ’—she laughed. ‘I am not inclined to 
find out what would happen to him if he were 
a woman,’ she said.” 


Individually none of the negro char- 
acters is especially noteworthy, but as 
representatives of the negro race as a 
whole their delineation is singularly just. 
There is no disposition to idealize them 
or minimize their faults, just as there is 
no hesitation in crediting the Southern 
white man with his share of responsibil- 
ity for the immorality of the race. The 
treatment accorded to Northern teachers 
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in colored schools has nowhere received 
more truthful handling. It is not mere 
prejudice which makes Helen cry, “ They 
are martyrs! ” 

The author is less strikingly successful 
in the portrayal of individual characteris- 
tics—particularly in her Southern women 
—than of sectional ones, but the book 
on the whole is a strong one, and it is 
refreshing to meet with a writer who 
has been able to paint that South which 
is rather than “the ideal and beloved 
-South as it ought to be.” 


a 
Early Political Theories 


THE well defined limits which Profes- 
sor Dunning sets for his task give to his 
matter a closeness of texture and a solid- 
ity of substance which a more compre- 
hensive attempt would have rendered im- 
possible.* He excludes political science, 
per se, as well as merely political litera- 
ture. His criterion of selection has been 
“a pretty definite and clearly discernible 
relationship between any given author’s 
work and the current of institutional de- 
velopment.” In other words, his history 
of political theory is kept always in close 
touch with the history of political fact. 

Beginning with the Hellenic States, 
Professor Dunning briefly sketches the 
societies and the political institutions 
which furnished the data and formed the 
environment of Plato’s thought. Socra- 
tes, so far as we know, set but small 
store upon political institutions as a fac- 
tor in the philosophic and ethical life of 
the citizen. To Plato, however, the in- 
teraction between ethical concepts and 
political forms and ideals was constant 
and intimate, and he “ worked out a 
scheme of practical and particular virtues 
for the actualities of life,” as those ac- 
tualities were revealed in the city-states 
of the Greeks. Professor Dunning’s 
sketch of “The Republic ” is at once com- 
pact and adequate, and his further sum- 
maries of “ The Statesman” and “ The 
Laws ” convey all the essential principles 
of Plato’s ethico-political thought. 

Aristotle separated politics from ethics, 
giving to the former the character of an 
independent science. Building largely 
upon Plato’s work he transforms the lat- 


*’ *A *History] or {\PoxiticaL THEories, ANCIENT AND 
MepiavaL, By William Archibald Dunning. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
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ter’s imaginative and illustrative concepts 
into definite and clear-cut dogma. How 
closely he follows Plato has been pointed 
out by Susemihl, who finds as many as 
seventy-two places in “The Politics” 
which more or less parallel passages in 
Plato’s works. Ina happily drawn com- 
parison—Plutarchian one might say—the 
author makes clear the contrasts and 
resemblances in the temperament and 
thought of the two fathers of political 
philosophy. It is not an easy task, since 
“ The Politics,” as it has come down to 
us, gives but a broken and inconclusive 
view of Aristotle’s political creed. 

Political theories declined during the 
general break-up following the death of 
Alexander. They had never flourished 
in Rome, tho Cicero in “ De Legibus ” 
and “De Republica” attempted to set 
forth rational grounds for the restoration 
of the then rapidly disintegrating consti- 
tution. Polybius inserted some specula- 
tions on government in his great “ His- 
tory of Rome,” but he was an Arcadian, 
and his influences were not Roman but 
Platonic or Aristotelian. Under the Em- 
perors, however, the work of the imperial 
jurists in harmonizing the jus civile with 
the jus gentium again gave rise to polit- 
ical speculation. With the growth of the 
Papal power began the long controversy 
as to secular vs. ecclesiastical authority, 
and it proved a fruitful field for theoriz- 
ing. While far below the level of the 
thought of Plato and Aristotle, the con- 
troversial writings of this period have 
still a certain vitality of interest, even tho 
the conditions that gave rise to them have 
forever passed away. A scholarly inter- 
pretation and estimate of the work of 
Machiavelli closes the volume. 

It is a book for the general reader, and 
one, we may say, which will bring a sure 
harvest of profit to him who reads it. 
The style is clear and precise, the mar- 
shaling of facts is in the best sense meth- 
odical, and the comment is luminous. If 
there be no “royal road to learning,” 
there are at least short by-paths to parts 
of her domain, and this book is assuredly 
such a by-path. 


The Decoy. By Francis Dana. New York: 
John Lane, $1.50. 


Interest in this story will not depend 
upon the literary quality of the au $ 
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style, which, with the exception of some 
New England dialect philosophy, is far 
from being illuminating. But the theme 
of the book, the baleful influence of a 
hypnotist over a young girl, will attract 
many readers, in spite of the fact that 
Bulwer, in “ The Strange Story,” and 
later Du Maurier in his development of 
the famous “Svengali’s” character, 
reached the same conclusions in a far 
superior manner. However, “ The De- 
coy” may be justified by the dénouement, 
when the sturdy young hero, having 
reached the desperate end of his patience, 
turns hypnotist himself, catches the vil- 
lain “ Scales ” off his guard and casts all 
the devils out of him in one night, leaving 
him a driveling idiot, and at the same 
time saving his lady love from a horrible 
fate. 


e 


William Hamilton Gibson. Artist—Naturalist 
—Author. By John Coleman Adams. 
Illustrated. ew York: G. P. Putuam’s 
Sons, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Adams has chosen an inspiring 
subject for biographical treatment, and 
his story of W. Hamilton Gibson reads 


like a romance. From his early youth 
Gibson was interested in the things that 
later were to be the inspiration of his 
life work. He really loved the flowers, 
the birds and the insects, and with his 
power of drawing and description he 
gave an impulse to nature study and 
helped to make it popular, as it might 
never have been without his enthusiastic 
work. It is not easy to determine 
whether he was first a naturalist and af- 
terward an artist, or first an artist and 
afterward a naturalist. Those who were 
privileged to hear his lectures could not 
but be impressed with the fact that he 
was both artist and naturalist, and it is 
of little consequence which of the two 
came first. It seems strange that he ever 
had doubts about his place in the world 
and that he should ever have been 
led into the prosaic occupation of a life 
insurance agent. Happily his business 
career was not for long. Gibson used his 
eyes, and the things that others passed 
over he sought out with a vision that was 
skillfully trained and sharpened. When 
he showed how beautiful the neglected 
and forgotten things really were, people 
were surprised that they had not real- 
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ized it before. His authorship was large- 
ly accidental. Things cried out for de- 
scription after he had drawn them, and 
when there was to be found no one to 
accomplish this he did the work himself. 
The biographer has sketched Gibson’s 
career with a kindly hand. The story 
is told smoothly and pleasantly, and in- 
cidentally we have a portraiture of the 
famous “ Gunnery ” school in Washing- 
ton, Conn., at which Gibson was a one- 
time pupil and from the genial master 
of which he must have had no little en- 
couragement and inspiration. 
re ] 
Kate Bonnet. By Frank R. Stockton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

“The romance of a pirate’s daughter,” 
in which the famous “ Blackbeard ” and 
other seventeenth century pirates figure 
after the blood curdling manner of their 
kind. But the real hero is- “ Captain 
Bonnet,” an English planter on the Is- 
land of Barbadoes, who suddenly turns 
his military back upon the decencies of a 
commonplace existence, buys a ship and 
masquerades through the story as a 
pirate. He becomes the kind of roaring 
villain that Mr. Stockton probably ideal- 
ized during the cave-dwelling period of 
his own boyhood. And apparently this 
account of the hero’s adventures is writ- 
ten for the purpose of rejuvenating the 
matter of fact minds of the author’s read- | 
ers. He seems to say, “Come, let us 
pretend to be boys again, and I will tell 
you a tale of pirates.” The red record of 
mutinies and fierce passions which fol- 
lows proves the sanguinary imagination 
of a youthful temperament. Still, the 
daring humor with which he forces in- 
nocent gentlemen and fat widow ladies, 
not to mention Kate Bonnet herself, into 
unlawful adventures upon the high seas, 
the boldness with which he skips from 
the ferocity of “ Blackbeard ” to the coy 
annals df romantic love, all suggest the 
possibility that the book may be a sly 
burlesque upon the incredible details of 
the average historical novel. But, how- 
ever that may be, the simplicity of his 
literary style enables him to set forth the 
most absurd experiences with a veracity 
that is almost convincing. The little 
peep hole illustrations drawn by Keller 
and Potter at the head of each chapter 
are delightfully suggestive. 
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Wistons. By Miles Amber. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


This is a novel in three parts, dealing 
first with the fairy heart of childhood in 
an old English home on the edge of a for- 
est in Sussex, then with idylic love, and 
finally with inevitable sin and sorrow 
and death. The two heroines, “ Esther ” 
and “ Rhoda,” are the daughters of an 
English squire and a gypsy mother. 
They grow up of their own accord with- 
out reference to conventional standards 
of conduct. Their education consists of 
startlingly original interpretations of the 
scriptures and a wide knowledge of ro- 
mantic literature. Esther marries her 
prince charming, who turns out to be a 
sort of moral incompetent, whose beau- 
tiful surfaces do not match the poetic 
dogmas of his inner spirit. But the most 
remarkable feature of the book is the de- 
velopment of Rhoda’s character. A beau- 
tiful woman whose self-conceit is a self- 
sustaining esteem which defies dishonor 
and passes triumphantly over it where 
another less gifted would have admitted 
shameful defeat—an amazing creation 
without conscience, but noble according 
to some old pagan standard of nobility 
and with the dignity of an impenetrable 
reserve. Every moralist must condemn 
her, but it is not certain that the critic of 
literary art can afford to do so. Indeed, 
the only patent fault in this story is a 
lack of details. The edges of every- 
body’s character are well defined, but 
there is not enough personal coloring. 
And while this is distinctly a psycholog- 
ical novel, based upon heredity and en- 
vironment, the situations suggest the fact, 
rather than interpret the different psy- 
chical phases indicated. 


a 


Scotland: Historic and Romantic. By Maria 
Hornor Lansdale. Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co. Two vols., illustrated. 


Prospective travelers to the land of 
Scots or reminiscent travelers will be in- 
terested in looking through these vol- 
umes of illustrated description. Nearly 
all the romantic scenes and historic sites 
of the country will be found here pretty 
fully described, so that the work assumes 
the character of a developed and illumi- 
nated guide book. 
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Pebbles 


Now, necessarily, when the new girl baby 
arrived there was much discussion among the 
members of the family as to what her name 
should be. “ We will call her ‘ Geraldina,’” 
said the fond mother. “ Why not call her 
‘Esmeralda?’” asked the first grandmother. 
“T saw that name in a story once, and always 
wanted to try it on a baby.” “Oh,” mur- 
mured the second grandmother, “that would 
never do. Let us call her ‘ Fanchon.’” “ But 
don’t you think ‘ Eltessa’ is a pretty name? 
And so odd, too!” put in one of the aunts. 
“ Excuse me, ladies,” ventured the poor father, 
who sat near by, “ but you seem to forget that 
we are trying to find a name for a human be- 
ing, and not for a five-cent cigar.”—Baltimore 
American. 

....“‘ Throw. up your hands!” This was 
the stern command of the footpad. Instead 
of complying, however, the citizen whom he 
had halted burst into a peal of loud laughter. 
“Don’t you see,” said the citizen, “the utter 
absurdity of what you are doing? There is 
no street lamp half a block away, we are not 
within the heavy shadow cast by the elevated 
railway, there is no dark alley close at hand 
up which you can drag your helpless victim, I 
am not within a few steps of my home, there 
is no police station in the next block, and you 
are wearing no mask. Every feature of the 
conventional holdup is lacking. Get out of 
my way, will you, and let me pass?” Without 
even the customary howl of baffled rage the 
villain withdrew.—Chicago Tribune. 

....Questions to be asked by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s proposed Superintendent of Trusts: 1. 
Where did you get it, and what is the dif- 
ference between a dividend and a “ divvy?” 
2. What legislatures do you own? 3. What is 
the average of the combined salaries of your 
President and your office boy? 4. Why did 
the Grand Jury fail to indict you? 5. What 
time is your President allowed for lunch? 6. 
How many persons have you run over, ruined, 
or otherwise killed during the year? Why? 
7. Who is your Judge? 8. Do you pay him by 
the job or by the year? Of what church is he 
a member? 9g. State all sums paid during the 
last year for false witnesses? 10. Are your 
contributions to both political parties dictated 
by love for mankind or by business considera- 
tions? 11. “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
12. How much of the total consumption do you 
control, and why can’t you tell? 13. Do you 
believe in Socialism or in Anarchy? 14. How 
were the books lost? 15. Why don’t your di- 
rectors know anything about the business? 
16. Where do you expect to go when you die? 
Sworn to by Janitor. (N. B.—The type- 
writer’s oath will not be accepted unless she 
has reached years of discretion. )}—Life. 
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The Concentration of Wealth 


No other fact of modern life is of 
more immediate interest than the pro- 
gressive concentration of wealth. In 
mere vastness it appals the imagina- 
tion. Asa factor in economic production 
it discloses possibilities of human achieve- 
ment that baffle calculation. Politically 
it threatens the subversion of our Ameri- 
can traditions. Socially it is creating an 
arrogant aristocracy. In art it is exalt- 
ing a stupendous materialism—mere 
monstrousness—to the throne of beauty. 
In morals it is frankly substituting 
strenuousness for conscience. Altogether 
it is a phenomenon gigantic, resistless, 
remorseless, sinister. 

We have asked some of the ablest, 
clearest-headed men in America to-day 
to tell us what they think about this all- 
comprehending, portentous fact, and they 
have complied with our request. The 
symposium which we print to-day is a 
noteworthy discussion of one of the most 
vital issues that have arisen in the life 
of a nation. It is noteworthy be- 
cause it presents this issue in varied 
lights and from the viewpoints of 
widely unlike interests. Above all, it 
is remarkable for the amazing frankness, 
the psychological self-revelation, of the 
writers. 

We venture to affirm that scarcely 
since this American republic was found- 
ed have men of world-wide reputation 
made bold to say in print, and over 
their own signatures, such things as Pro- 
fessor William G. Sumner, Mr. Charles 
R. Flint, Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. Rus- 
sell Sage say to-day in their contributions 
to this symposium. 

“Our age,” Professor Sumner says, 
“is befooled by ‘democracy’”! Think 
of that, ye sons of Lexington and Con- 
cord! 

“Tf we could get rid of some of our notions 
about liberty and equality, and could lay aside 
this eighteenth century philosophy, according 
to which human society is to be brought into a 


state of blessedness, we might get some in- 
sight into the might of the societal organiza- 
tion; what it does for us, and what it makes 
us do.” 


That is explicit. Whatever else may 
be said of this politico-economic philos- 
ophy, it at least stands forth stark naked. 
Professor Sumner has stripped from it 
the last threads of concealment and re- 
serve. 

In perfect harmony with it—if not other- 
wise consistent with one another—are the 
views of Messrs. Hill, Flint and Sage. 
Mr. Hill knows “of no theory so fal- 
lacious as the popular conception of the 
nature and purpose of the consolidation 
of wealth.” Mr. Flint is aware that “ ten 
years ago the bugaboo of ‘trusts,’ the 
specter of aggregated wealth, haunted 
the dreams of the nation.” That, how- 
ever, was long ago, ten long years. 
“ Now it only disturbs the sleep of the 
demagog and the saffron journalist.” Mr. 
Russell Sage finds that Mr. Flint is right 
and Mr. Hill is wrong about the popular 
attitude. “If the truth were known,” 
he assures us, “ concentration of wealth 
is popular with the masses!” Thus do 
the magnates disagree in their diagnosis 
of the popular mind, but they accept 
Prof. Sumner’s philosophy. And why 
should they not, for Mr. Sage, delving 
deeper into the mysteries of the provi- 
dential order of the world than the politi- 
cal economist has dared to dig, has dis- 
covered the ethical foundations of an 
economic philosophy. “To rail against 
the accumulation of wealth is to rail 
against the decrees of justice.” And, 
“Tt is obvious that persons who are un- 
able to acquire money are necessarily not 
capable of its proper use or care.” 

Various are the explanations which 
our philosophers offer of this phenome- 
non itself, the concentration of wealth. 
Mr. Flint crisply accounts for it in terms 
of natural law. Motion follows the line. 
of least resistance; what more do we 
need to know? Professor Sumner sees 
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in it the effect of steam and electricity 
working under the iron law of economic 
necessity. He makes, however, one in- 
teresting admission. “Others argue,” 
he says, “that great fortunes are won 
by privileges created by law, and not by 
legitimate enterprise and ability. This 
Statement 1s true, BUT IT IS ENTIRELY 
IRRELEVANT.” The emphasis is ours. 
Professor Commons finds this statement 
to be not only true, but highly relevant. 
In his view the concentration of wealth 
is to be accounted for by physical and 
economic catises in co-operation with 
legal injustice and political failure. And 
these co-operating politico-legal causes 
are the ones that call for our interested 
attention. 

We think that our readers will be 
struck, as we have been, with the meager 
catalog of benefits which the defenders 
of the concentration of wealth attribute 
to it, or expect to see flow from it. All 
refer in rather general terms to “ econ- 
omy and increased productiveness.” Mr. 
Hill becomes concrete and specific ag he 
enlarges on the opening of the great 
Northwest to settlement and cultivation 
by those railroad enterprises in which he 


is conspicuously interested. Mr. Selz is 
impressed by the advantage which trust 
organization gives to the American pro- 
ducer in his keen contest with European 
competitors for the control of world mar- 


kets. He sees visions of “ American 
supremacy,” thanks to industrial combi- 
nations. 

Not less significant than the meager- 
ness of this list of benefits is the ample 
list of objectionable or evil results which 
the advocates of combination, not less 
clearly than its critics, foresee and ac- 
knowledge. Mr. Selz deplores the loss 
of individuality, which the rank and file 
of the business men subjected to trust 
dictation, and of employees become mere 
cogs and pinions of a machine, are suf- 
fering. He dreads also the growth of an 
increasingly bitter feeling of resentment 
in the population at large. Professor 
Commons here, as in other parts of the 
discussion, adheres to the precise logic 
of the statistician, and places before his 
readers the cold figures showing how 
much faster prices of commodities have 
risen than wages of labor. Mr. Crosby 
pictures the rapid transformation of a 
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simple republican society into a pluto- 
cratic aristocracy. Mr. More strikes the 
note of melancholy in his picture of the 
materialistic degradation of art. We re- 
gret that none of these writers calls sharp 
attention to the most deplorable evil of 
all, the progressive degeneration of con- 
science, the undermining of civic moral- 
ity, by the alliance of corrupt wealth with 
corrupt politics. 

A few of our writers make the im- 
portant discrimination between the con- 
centration of the management of wealth 
and a concentration of its ownership. Be- 
yond a doubt the concentration of the 
management of wealth under the su- 
preme executive ability of men of busi- 
ness genius is contributing to diminish 
cost, to increase production and to give 
control of the markets of the world. 
Does the concentration of management 
inevitably bring with it a concentration 
of ownership? Professor Sumner argues 
that it does. Professor Commons sug- 
gests that a diffusion of ownership with 
a concentration of management is more 
likely than is a correlation of ownership 
with management to debauch the public 
conscience. This may be so. But some- 
thing else that neither writer suggests is 
true also—namely, that if the concentra- 
tion of ownership is to proceed step by 
step with the concentration of manage- 
ment, the lurid lights of that revolution 
which Mr. Warner hopes will never ar- 
rive will soon begin to diffuse a dull red 
glow through the political atmosphere, 

The program of remedies which our 
symposium discloses can hardly be de- 
scribed as daring. Most of the writers 
who admit that the concentration of 
wealth is not unattended with danger 
mildly hope that the modern organization 
of industry will reveal a self-corrective 
power. Professor Sumner and others 
look for the evolution of a discipline 
among managers which will hold them 
to lines of conservative policy. Mr. Fos- 
ter gently insinuates that the trusts 
should attach a high value to wisdom as 
well as to energy, and not always dis- 
charge an official when he passes the 
dead line of forty and enters upon years 
of discretion. Most interesting is Pro- 
fessor Commons’s precise platform— 
namely, a strict government control of 
money and credit, a strict government 
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control of the means of transportation, a 
full and impartial taxation of natural re- 
sources. Not less intresting is it to see 
that this “ dangerous ” academician, who 
has more than once been classed with the 
Socialists by disapproving critics, stops 
far short of the Socialistic program, 
while that eminently conservative states- 
man, the Hon. John De Witt Warner, 
more than dallies with the siren. 

As we have read and studied the pa- 
pers of this symposium we have won- 
dered which of three possible impressions 
it will make upon the reading public. 
Will the pzan of triumph which is 
sounded by Messrs. Hill and Flint and 
Foster drown all other sounds? Will 
the minor key struck by More and 
Crosby vibrate after the clash of cymbals 
has died away? Or will the clear 
trumpet call to arm and to fight, not with 
material weapons but with ideas, with 
conscience, with patriotism, which is 
sounded by Commons and Warner and 
Clark, inspire the citizen to assert the 
supremacy of justice, of law, of civic 
welfare? 

We believe that he is the true Ameri- 
can who sees in the concentration _of 
wealth neither a materialistic heaven nor 
an inevitable doom, but a serious menace 
to republican institutions, which calls for 
courage, for resolution, for knowledge— 
for civic grit and for common sense. 

& 


The Confessions of General 
Smith 


CoMMON decency requires that when 
a man is on trial before a competent tri- 
bunal he be not condemned by the pub- 
lic before the verdict is given. For this 
reason we shall not assume that Gen. 
Jacob H. Smith is guilty under the 
charges on which the President has or- 
dered him tried by court martial, but not 
to do so taxes our self-restraint to the ut- 
most. It is impossible to repress one’s 
horror when, as the first stage in his de- 
fense, an officer admits that he said he 
wanted no prisoners, and gave orders on 
a campaign to kill all men and boys over 
ten years of age, to burn their homes 
and leave the country a howling wilder- 
ness. Such a confession, in defense, is 
amazing and horrible. 

Gen. Jacob H. Smith is a native of 
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Ohio, and was educated in Ohio schools, 
and in a good semi-military commercial 
school in New Haven. In the first year 
of the Civil War he enlisted, at the age 
of twenty-one, and served to the end of 
the struggle. He then entered the Regu- 
lar Army, being engaged in the various 
Indian wars until the breaking out of 
the war with Spain. He has thus been 
in active military service since 1861, al- 
tho he did not have the West Point train- 
ing. He has the reputation of being a 
severe man in the conduct of military af- 
fairs, but we have not known that he was 
guilty of wanton cruelty. 

It is understood that his defense claims 
that he was acting under martial law, 
which allowed him to use the most dras- 
tic measures to pacify the rebellious is- 
land of Samar; and that, particularly, he 
was justified by the General Order 100 
of the Rules of War. That General Or- 
der defines martial law as “ simply mili- 
tary authority exercised in accordance 
with the laws and usages of war,” tak- 
ing the place of civil law. It is stated 
that “ military oppression is not martial 
law; it is the abuse of the power which 
that law confers.” It is further stated: 


“As martial law is executed by military 
force, it is incumbent on those who administer 
it to be strictly guided by the principles of 
justice, honor and humanity—virtues adorning 
a soldier even more than other men, for the 
very reason that he possesses the power of his 
arms against the unarmed.” 


This General Order further says: 


“ Military necessity admits of all direct de- 

struction of life or limb of armed enemies 
[our italics], and of other persons whose de- 
struction is incidentally unavoidable in the 
armed contests of war; it allows of the cap- 
turing of every armed enemy and of every 
enemy of importance, or of peculiar danger to 
the captor; it allows of all destruction of prop- 
erty and of such deception as does 
not involve the breaking of good faith. 
Men who take up arms against each other in 
public war do not cease on this account to be 
moral beings responsible to one another and to 
God.” 


It would seem as if this General Or- 
der, thus far, were intended to prevent 
just such indiscriminate killing of un- 
armed men and boys as has been con- 
fessed. But let us read further what is 
said about retaliation, 
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The General Order says that war can- 
not dispense with retaliation, which is 
“the sternest feature of war: ” 


’ “A reckless enemy often leaves to his op- 
ponent no other means of securing himself 
against the repetition of barbarous outrage. 
Retaliation will, therefore, never be resorted 
to as a measure of mere revenge, but only as a 
means of protective retribution, and, moreover, 
cautiously and unavoidably—that is to say, re- 
taliation shall only be resorted to after care- 
ful inquiry into the real occurrence and the 
character of the misdeeds that may demand 
retribution. 

“Unjust or inconsiderate retaliation re- 
moves the belligerents further and further 
from the mitigating rules of regular war, and 
by rapid steps leads them nearer to the inter- 
necine wars of savages.” 


These are the sections in General Or- 
der 100 that are relied on to acquit Gen- 
eral Smith of the charge of cruelty. If 
the reader can discover in them any jus- 
tification for General Smith’s orders to 
Major Waller he can do more than we 
can. It is claimed in his defense that 
war is cruel, if it is to be effective, and 
that General Sherman’s march to the sea 
and General Sheridan’s campaign in the 
Shenandoah were accompanied by ter- 
tible havoc. True, but there were no 
such orders to kill as these that are con- 
fessed. It will doubtless be claimed, as 
in the trial of Major Waller, that the 
people were treacherous as savages, and 
that where all were foes all were to be 
killed; that that was the way all the ar- 
mies dealt with the Boxers in China, and, 
further, that boys of ten are there near- 
ly grown and take part in the fighting. 
We can only say that whether General 
Smith be held guilty or innocent, his or- 
ders were beyond all question horribly 
cruel, and appear to have been unneces- 
sarily so. They excite an indignation 
that cannot be restrained, and ought not 
to be restrained. The world has con- 
demned bitterly the Russian atrocities 
that slew thousands of Chinese in the 
Amir River, and the confession of the 
fact that General Smith gave such orders 
and that they were obeyed cannot now 
but provoke indignant comment all over 
the world. The redeeming feature is 
that it was the American people that dis- 
covered the facts, and the American 
President that required speedy trial and 
justice. General Miles said that the war 
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had been carried on “ with marked se- 
verity.” He was right. Secretary Root 
replied that it had been carried on with 
unusual humanity. He, too, was right; 
but they referred to different stages and 
phases of the war, and perhaps to the act- 
ing of different officers. 

The admissions of General Smith’s 
counsel are so extraordinary and horrible 
that it would seem that his defense must 
admit that somehow the war in Samar 
had reached the character of “the in- 
ternecine war of savages.” It seems dif- 
ficult to believe that a civilized nation 
like the United States, with an army 
which prides itself on its strength and its 
humanity, can be forced even by the most 
cruel and perfidious enemy, to adopt the 
methods of “ the internecine wars of sav- 
ages.” The nation is humiliated by this 
revelation, even if it be exceptional in a 
war generally carried on as decently as 
wars can be. 


5 


The Steamship Combination 


To ascertain the purpose of those who 
have combined the leading Atlantic 
steamship companies, and to estimate the 
probable effect of the movement, we 
should first study the project from the 
business point of view. The pure phi- 
lanthropy involved is scarcely an appre- 
ciable quantity. Nor was a desire, to 
promote American national interests a 
motive of considerable influence. For 
some years past the profits of several, if 
not-all, of the prominent Atlantic lines 
have not been satisfactory. In the years 
from 1893 to 1897 the situation was dis- 
couraging. More recently, after a short 
period of comparative prosperity, prof- 
its have been falling again. For 1901 
the Cunard line paid a dividend of only 
4 per cent., not all of which appears to 
have been earned in that year. Owing 
to the approaching close of the war in 
South Africa there is. impending a re- 
lease, from the transport service, of much 
tonnage that will increase competition 
for ordinary ocean traffic and tend to de- 
press rates. Some of the older British 
lines have suffered by reason of the fine 
boats and good service of the two great 
German companies. To hold their own 
they must eventually invest large sums in 
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great ships, with no certainty of good 
dividends. 

The situation suggested that a combi- 
nation should be made either in England 
or in America. It was made on this side 
of the Atlantic because the railways here 
had virtually been consolidated by cap- 
italists controlling several of the Atlan- 
tic steamship lines. On this side there 
was available the powerful aid of 40 per 
cent. of the world’s railroad mileage, 
welded into a compact mass by “ com- 
munity of interest.” With the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the American 
railways, the projected combination 
might be a successful and profitable one. 
A similar combination formed abroad, 
without an alliance with our railways, 
would have been a failure. 

Mr. Morgan is himself a capitalist of 
the first rank, but in such transactions as 
this he acts as the agent of greater cap- 
italists whose resources are enormous. 
During the last two or three years their 
interests have become remarkably inter- 
woven—not only in railways, but also in 
the steel industry, in many great indus- 
trial combinations that produce goods to 
be exported, and in the great banks 
which exert a powerful influence upon 
international trade. The time seemed 
ripe for extending the American railway 
lines across the Atlantic, as one of these 
gentlemen has said, and also for facilitat- 
ing in this way the sale abroad of the 
products of the industrial combinations 
which the same capitalists control. In- 
cidentally, there were profits to be made 
in exchanging the old shares for new, 
upon the familiar basis of merger infla- 
tion, and in “ financing” the consolida- 
tion. 

It is admitted that the completion of 
the project was delayed “ because of the 
desire to see what kind of a ship subsidy 
bill would be passed by Congress.” A 
few weeks ago it was perceived that the 
pending bill could not be passed in the 
House; and so the negotiations were 
speedily closed. Six lines, American or 
British, owning 118 ships, are in the as- 
sociation. It is expected that three other 
lines, owning 106 ships, will come in. 
And a working agreement has been made 
with the two great German lines, which 
own 254 ships. The capitalization of the 
projected new corporation which is to 
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take over the six companies first named, 
$170,000,000, shows how inflation is to 
play its part; for this is at the rate of 
about $200 per ton, while the book value 
of the Cunard fleet was officially reported 
last year to be only $70 per ton. It is ad- 
mitted, moreover, that in the case of at 
least one of the six companies the ex- 
change of shares is to be at the rate of 
four new for one of the old, but we 
should add that the old are selling at a 
considerable premium. If the public can 
be convinced that profits are to be in- 
creased largely by new economies and by 
advantages derived from an alliance with 
the railways there will be a market in 
which a considerable number of the new 
shares may be distributed at prices sat- 
isfactory to the promoters of the com- 
bination. But to make a profitable sale 
of shares issued on a basis of inflation is 
not their sole or chief purpose. They 
intend and expect so to increase the net 
earnings that there shall be some war- 
rant for the desired price of shares. 

The sources of the expected increase 
of profits will be the economies of com- 
bined and regulated service—by which a 
considerable saving undoubtedly can be 
made—and the maintenance of more 
profitable freight rates. For such main- 
tenance, and for overcoming or suppress- 
ing competition, those who control the 
combination will rely upon the American 
railways, possibly also upon certain rail- 
ways in England, for the acquisition of 
which negotiations are now in progress. 
That is to say, the steamships will sim- 
ply be the ocean part of a through line 
from the inland point of shipment in this 
country to the port of destination abroad, 
and from the foreign port to the inland 
point of final distribution here. Through 
rates will be made, of which the propor- 
tionate shares of rail and ship will be de- 
termined by those who control the entire 
line. Such through rates are made now, 
but they are determined to some extent 
by competition on the sea. In all prob- 
ability there will be no such competition 
hereafter; for the agreeing railway sys- 
tems, having terminals at New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and other ports, will be 
able to direct substantially all of their 
export freight to their own steamships. 
Tramp ships will have no chance to ob- 
tain any of this railway freight ; and such 
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a company as the Cunard, if it should re- 
main outside of the combination, would 
be compelled to suspend the payment of 
dividends. If it were not for railway 
aid, rates for sea transportation would 
still be determined by the competition of 
much ocean tonnage. It is admitted that 
because of the importance of co-opera- 
tion the two German companies were in- 
duced to make an agreement with the 
combination. 

This association with the railways, or 
this extension of the power of those who 
control the railway systems, is the phase 
of the matter that most deserves the at- 
tention of the American people. The 
making of this combination does not, as 
some London papers hysterically assert, 
“ annihilate the supremacy of the British 
mercantile marine.” The questions 
raised concerning the flag and the sub- 
sidized auxiliary cruisers can be easily 
settled. But for us on this side of the 
Atlantic this extension of the power of 
the small number of men who already 
control the railroads, so that they shall 
control the routes and rates of shipment 
from the distant inland farm and factory 
even to the European port, is a matter of 
considerable importance. We hope that 
this great power will be used wisely and 
justly. We do not predict that it will be 
used unfairly. It is possible, however, 
to exert it unjustly, for the benefit of 
some at the expense of others, for the en- 
richment of a few at the expense of the 
many. Such a use of it would bring 
clearly and forcibly before the people the 
question whether the Government should 
not own and operate the railways. 


Aj 


Religion and Esthetics 


RELIGION has so much to do with the 
feelings that it is not strange that esthet- 
ics has always been its servant where it 
was not its master. To be sure religion 
is a great deal more than feeling—it is 
also belief, and it is pre-eminently activ- 
ity of purpose and will—but the feelings 
of love, reverence and fear aré the most 
salient and obtrusive elements in the re- 
ligious experience of most people, of peo- 
ple who lack somewhat intellectual power 
or executive force, or who have never 
been taught how to direct their religious 
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activities to worthy ends, so that the feel- 
ings have too often absorbed nearly all 
the religious life, and the result has been 
either the rule of mysticism—whether 
quietistic or revivalistic—or the “ beauty 
of holiness” and the grandeur of wor- 
ship. 

The esthetic in religion may be the 
fruit of religious faith, or it may be a 
substitute for such faith, and it makes a 
very great difference which it is. The 
builders of the Jewish temples or of the 
medieval cathedrals put their highest 
idea of architectural magnificence into 
their buildings because they believed un- 
questioningly in the God there wor- 
shiped, and they knew no better way to 
express their religious faith. The mod- 
ern ways of doing good were not then 
discovered. The chief way in which 
one could make his religion active was 
in buildings and in processions and cere- 
monies and music and stately services 
in honor of God. God was thought 
worthy of the best one could make or 
do, and that best was in the glory of 
show to the eye and song to the ear. We 
know better now, or ought to, for we 
understand more clearly that he who best 
serves his fellow man pleases God most, 
and that the religious activity which ex- 
presses its loyalty to God by making the 
world more divine is far more worth than 
that which expends itself on one’s own 
delightful and more or less spiritual 
states. 

We give the name of ritualism to the 
marked predominance of the esthetic in 
religious worship. In our Protestant 
churches it had its origin in a real belief, 
if a forced one, in the doctrines of the 
Apostolic succession and the Real Pres- 
ence. Newman and his companions of 
the Oratory by an arbitrary exercise of 
faith, when reasonable faith seemed slip- 
ping, accepted these two doctrines which 
seem to contradict sound reason. That a 
mystical grace and power to forgive sins 
has been transmitted by means of an un- 
interrupted succession of laying of 
fingers on the top of bishops’ heads from 
the time of the Apostles to our own time 
is a doctrine of pious faith to stagger 
reason, and the same is true of the other 
doctrine accepted by Newman that the 
physical body of Our Lord is actually 
present in the bread and wine of the 
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sacrament. But when these Oratorians 
had forced themselves to believe these 
doctrines then the ritualism of orders and 
services naturally followed. That the 
possessors of this grace must be made 
grand with broidered colors we have 
seen in the notorious Fond du Lac con- 
secration and enthronement, and no 
magnificence of ritual can be too splendid 
to dignify the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ on the altar. 

But the fresh inroad of ritualism which 
we now see in many churches is not the 
outgrowth of any such faith. It has a 
very different and much lower source. 
In our Roman Catholic and other sacra- 
mentarian churches the ritual grows out 
of the faith and can be thus justified, but 
the new ritualism being adopted in our 
non-liturgical churches is of another or- 
der. It seems to have two different ex- 
planations. To some extent it may, as 
Prof. Goldwin Smith lately said, indicate 
“the growth of a vacuum in the region 
of religious belief, which music, art, 
flowers and pageantry are required to 
fill.” Men and women who do not really 
believe very much yet want a quasi- 
religious sentimentality which can pass 
for religion. The form of godliness may 
be kept where its power is lost, and the 
form must be enlarged where the power 
is reduced. Even light may be “ dimly 
religious ”—very dimly—and music and 
vested choirs and responses and all the 
succession of forms may persuade one 
that he has had a religious hour, when 
it has only been quieting and soothing, 
and has marked the loss of real faith and 
religious force. 

But another principal cause of the 
growth of ritualism is the imitativeness 
of fashion. Just as sacramentarianism 
in the Church of England copied the 
forms of the older and more venerable 
Roman Church, so, to Dissenters in Eng- 
land and to the hitherto non-liturgical 
denominations in this country, the Epis- 
copal Church, with its stately service, 
looks venerable and admirable. It claims 
precedence and it provides high dignities 
of office and worship. It attracts fashion 
and wealth. Just as in England a rich 
Dissenter is drawn into the Established 
Church, so here the drift in society is to 
the Episcopal Church, and the reason 
given always is that “we so like the 
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service.” It therefore is supposed to be 
a necessity for Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Baptist churches to assimilate their 
worship to that of the Episcopal Church, 
in order to provide a service which will 
hold a while longer those who are escap- 
ing to the more fashionable city denomi- 
nation. And at the same time there is, 
of course, a real pleasure taken by many 
in the more spectacular forms of worship 
and a revulsion from the Puritan sim- 
plicity which has characterized our serv- 
ices. Beyond question ritualism is bound 
to grow in all our Churches. It would 
be a great misfortune, however, if the 
activity which is truly religious, and 
which has been directed to the service of 
men, should be expended in services, 
however artistic and esthetic. 


a 
Making a Country Home 


Last week we discussed the location 
of a country home; we have now to build 
the house. This is the principal charac- 
teristic of a country homme, that the house 
must be fitted to its surroundings. A 
judicious builder says: 


“When I went into the country I said to 
my architect, I do not wish for an artistic 
structure, such as would suit a hundred dif- 
ferent locations; but I want a house such as 
Nature would build for me right here—Nature 
and I together. The walls must not shut out 
beauty, but let in beauty. There must be no 
balconies, verandas, bayed windows or attach- 
ments without a special purpose; they must be 
intended to take in all that the valley and the 
hills are daily saying and wish to say to me. 
I wish not only to look out, but I wish them 
to look in. I surely believe there were never 
two spots of land that would call for exactly 
the same house; as there were never two fami- 
lies that required the same rooms. I know a 
street in which there are seven houses, with 
exactly the same bayed window; always. cur- 
tained to shut Nature out; all with observa- 
tories on top, with no more use than so many 
pigeon houses; and all with verandas exactly 
alike—equally narrow, equally ornamental and 
equally useless. The occupants of these houses 
are equally artificial and equally valuable mem- 
bers of the community.” 


Thoreau was right. “Men seldom 
lead a natural life, around which the 
vines cling and which the elms willing- 
ly shadow.” If you are doing the most 
wonderful thing in the world—that is, 
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making a home, let it be your home. 
While you go about the country you will 
be amazed at the variety with which 
Nature builds; no two combinations 
exactly alike—rarely two trees that re- 
semble each other. You will find it diffi- 
cult to discover anything beautiful in 
the wild state that has repetition. John 
Burroughs says, “One of the greatest 
pleasures in life is to build a house for 
one’s self.” On the other hand, no 
misery is greater than trying to con- 
struct a conventional dwelling place. 
There is not an hour’s pleasure while 
trying to live inside a bad-fitting house. 
“Do not be fooled by trying to fit your 
soul into John Jones’s shell. Build so that 
any one going by will say, ‘Of course 
that is Harry Owens’s place!’” Haw- 
thorne says that “ Houses should be built 
so that they can be burned over at least 
once in a hundred years—that the curse 
of old cities is that they cannot be burned 
over.” A country house should be built, 
not for succeeding generations, but for 
the builder himself and his family. 

Concerning material, wood is always 
in harmony with the country, brick sel- 
dom is; stone has its special fitnesses. 
The author of “ Under My Own Roof,” 
like a sensible woman, resolved to finish 
all her lower rooms with moderate priced 
wood—ash, butternut and cypress. Avoid 
plaster as far as possible, and wall pa- 
per; not only because of beauty, but for 
sanitary reasons. Hardwood floors are 
not always wise in the country ; they cost 
too much scrubbing. Have fireplaces big 
enough to take in logs and to throw out 
color as well as warmth. 

Unless it be for landscape reasons, 
three stories in the country should never 
be tolerated. Except for sleeping the 
ground floor should cover all wants. The 
second floor should be built to catch sun- 
shine and views. If possible wake up 
facing the sun and a range of hills. It 
will powerfully influence your thought 
and purpose for the day. Go to sleep 
with the witchery of moonlight weaving 
dreams in your room. To get rid of care 
make close companionship with nature. 
There must not be a dull or dréary spot 
within a country house. We need en- 
couragement and the house must give it. 
A boxy building, with conventional win- 
dows and stately furniture, defies the les- 
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son of the trees and the flowers. If you 
seek those things go back to the city. 
With capacious lawns everywhere and 
shaded hammocks we ought to live out 
of doors as much as possible. A genuine 
house is only a retreat, a shelter. Health 
and happiness both call us out of doors. 
So it is that the first thing to consider is 
the outside of the house. There should 
be no end of balconies, porches, verandas, 
all of which should introduce us to lawns 
and shrubbery ; or, if such style of archi- 
tecture does not suit your taste, at least 
have a piazza on two sides of the house. 

Most houses are either masculine or 
feminine—rarely both. Either they are 
overdone with trimming and the wood- 
work is too delicate, or they have noth- 
ing whatever to suggest that a woman’s 
soul is inside. There are certain femi- 
nine needs, as well as certain masculine, 
that your country house should be made 
to express. As a woman needs a special 
flower nook out of doors where she can 
work a little, rest a little, think a little, 
and sleep in a hammock if she likes, so 
should every farmer’s wife, and all other 
wives, have rest corners indoors, where 
they can get away from the smell of the 
kitchen and the formality of the recep- 
tion room. A woman’s balcony, where 
of a summer’s day she may take her sew- 
ing and live her individual life, is a right 
as well as a privilege. On the other 
hand, the house should, taken as a whole, 
express masculine strength and stability. 

The furnishing of a country house 
should also look outward as well as in- 
ward. A better couch was never made 
than nature makes, where the pigeon ber- 
ries are half hid in green vines and be- 
tween steeples of moss. No chair can 
surpass the gnarling roots of a beech; 
no carpet can equal the spread of autumn 
leaves ; no curtain be so graceful as wild 
grapevines: “Over the brooks sweet 
odors swinging from the wild cherry 
boughs.” The furniture of your country 
home, in other words, should not be a 
“lot of high art,” that, if set out on the 
lawn, would look out of place. Simplic- 
ity must rule everywhere. There should 
not be a hint of riches, but everywhere 
comfort and abundance. As for pictures, 
the Japanese home gives a good rule. 
There the walls are never covered with 
paintings, even of the highest art; but 
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one picture is placed on an easel, near 
the entrance, to be studied and loved. 
By and by another will be substituted, 
and this one put out of sight. This is Na- 
ture’s plan. She reiterates nothing, but 
each day her pictures are taken down 
and hid away for a whole year. But of 
all things let us dread dust, that micro- 
cosmic confusion of everything that is 
base. Dust is disorganization, antago- 
nistic to order and reason. It is the daily 
dying that goes on in a household. Dust 
catchers of all sorts should be avoided in 
a country house. 

Of all rooms in the country house the 
most important is where the family 
comes together in its integrity. With 
less neighborhood the country home 
makes the family gathering of supreme 
importance and delight. For this gather- 
ing one room should be expressive of all 
that is co-operative. The table should be 
ample, the chairs easy, the couches in- 
numerable. The walls must be warm 
and embracing. The reception room is 
more cosmopolitan and may admit of a 
little pretense and formality. The secret 
of a true country home is social indi- 
vidualism; the fullest manhood and 
womanhood, freely permitted and en- 
couraged by the family unit. The family 
is described as a circle. The periphery 
of this circle is love, the center is honor. 

The outbuildings of a country home 
must be considered as carefully as the 
house itself. Barns should be handsome 
and fitted to the landscape, but never or- 
namented, except as regards utility. 
Everything must express substantiality, 
comfort and peace. The barnyard should 
be shaded, the stables supplied with 
fresh water. In fine, the whole property 
should have equal care and display equal 
good taste. Leave out show and put in 
neatness and care. 


It seems to be confirmed 
that John D. Rocke- 
feller has made a gift of 
$1,000,000 for the educational purposes 
of the Southern Education Board. This 
follows several great gifts by others, of 
which the first was George Peabody’s of 
$3,500,000, succeeded by Enoch Hand’s 
$1,500,000, and John F. Slater’s $1,000,- 
000, all of which were fo1 general South- 
ern education. Other gifts, nearly or 
quite as large, were made to single in- 


The Latest 
Rockefeller Gift 
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stitutions, as $1,500,000 from the Van- 
derbilts for Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, and $1,100,000 from Paul Tulane 
for Tulane University, New Orleans. 
All these gifts have come from Northern 
men of wealth, altho Mr. Hand and Mr. 
Tulane had lived in the South and ac- 
quired wealth in business there, and 
George Peabody was twenty years in 
Baltimore in his early business life. ._The 
gifts are for a most noble purpose, 
but if it is desired to get the best 
service out of this new gift it will be de- 
voted to the help of institutions that will 
raise the grade not of farmers or me- 
chanics, but of teachers and leaders. 
That is, it should not go to the common 
public or industrial schools, but to high- 
er education. If it is thought best to use 
it for the public school system, let it help 
the higher, or highest, of such schools, 
whether called normal or high schools. 
Let it be remembered that the most val- 
uable and economical educational prod- 
uct is that which develops the educa- 
tion of the graduates of the grammar 
school, or, better, high schools. On this 
subject Mr. Robert C. Ogden, in his 
opening address before the Southern 
Education Board, quoted Principal Bran- 
son, of the Georgia Normal School, at 
Athens, Ga., who shows how needful it 
is to fill the vacant mind by instruction 
that shall not only enable children to read 
and write, but shall show them how to 
economize time, to manage a farm, to 
cook food properly, to keep house; in 
short, to create character and a complete 
life. But he well asks: 


“Tf millions of money were ready, where 
are the teachers? Out of the case comes the 
silent appeal of millions of children of school 
age. As already stated, the great institutions 
for higher education are appealing to accumu- 
lated wealth most successfully and properly 
for generous endowment. The antiphon to 
that appeal comes in the voice of the humble 
and the obscure pleading for the bread of bet- 
ter intellectual life; that simple, practical 
learning without which there can be no use- 
ful, happy, progressive existence.” 


Truly, “where are the teaachers” the 
South needs? It is for their training 


that outside gifts are most needed. The 
burden of the support of the common 
schools themselves must be pressed on 
the State legislatures and the town coun- 
cils. 





— 
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In a comment on 
the declination of 
two presbyteries to 
license young men to preach because they 
believed the biblical story of Adam to 
be unhistorical, The Congregationalist 
says: 

“We do not know of a professor of Old 
Testament literature now teaching in any 
theological seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church who claims that the story of Adam 
and Eve in the first two chapters of Genesis 
is literal history.” 


That implies something more of prog- 
ress than we recognized when we said 
last week that we did not believe there 
was a competent instructor in biology in 
any of our leading colleges who believed 
the story historical. But we said as 
much as that twenty years ago, and a lot 
of frightened college presidents were 
marshaled to our confusion, until their 
professors substantiated what we said. 
We remember that President McCosh 
refused to deny our statement. But pro- 
fessors of Old Testament literature are a 
different class from professorsof biology. 
Being in doubt as to the correctness of 
The Congregationalist’s impression about 
Presbyterian seminaries we made inquiry 
of Prof. Robert D. Wilson, D.D., who 
holds the chair of Old Testament Criti- 
cism in Princeton Seminary, and he re- 
plies: 

I have never known, nor do I now know, a 
professor in any Presbyterian theological semi- 
nary who has claimed or thought that the story 
of Adam and Eve in the two first chapters of 
Genesis was not literal history. You are at 
liberty to make any use of this answer that 
you may think best. 


It will be understood that Union Semi- 
nary is no longer called Presbyterian. 
And we recall that Prof. Henry P. Smith, 
of Lane Seminary, and Professor Mc- 
Curdy, of Princeton, when they devel- 
oped heresies on Mosaic questions were 
forced to retire. But was not Union 
Seminary Presbyterian in the days when 
Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock was professor 
there? 


Adam in Presbyterian 
Seminaries 


a 


It is interesting to get a 
somewhat authoritative 
Catholic explanation of 
the origin and causes of the Chinese 
Boxer troubles, such as is given by 


Catholic View of 
Boxer Troubles 
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Father Freri, D.C.H., of St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, gathered from docu- 
ments provided by the Society for the 
Propogation of the Faith in Paris. 
Father Freri, and the society behind him, 
recognize the natural and ancestral Chi- 
nese dislike and contempt for foreign- 
ers, but they find the immediate chief oc- 
casion of the outbreak in the seizure of 
Kiao-chau by Germany in 1898, on the 
pretext of the murder of two German 
Catholic missionaries. Then it became 
common talk that China was to be parti- 
tioned between Russia, Germany, Eng- 
land, France and Japan, and this aroused 
the patriotic passion of the Chinese. A 
contributing cause was the fact that mis- 
sionaries, and the nations behind them, 
were partisans of the Manchu dynasty 
which protected them, as against the 
friends of the purely Chinese Ming 
dynasty which was overthrown in 1644. 
Father Freri tells us that the chief blame 
for the Boxer uprising must be ascribed 
not to the Dowager Empress, but to 
Prince Tuan, who had lived forty years 
in exile at Mukden, soured by what he 
regarded as the injustice of his exclu- 
sion from the regency and the throne, 
but who came back to power in Peking 
when his own son became heir apparent. 
The Empress and the Emperor were lit- 
tle more than the prisoners of Prince 
Tuan, and were ruled by his ignorant 
will. Father Freri appears to apprehend 
such a recrudescence of the war against 
foreigners as Sir Robert Hart fears, 
when the Chinese shall have had time to 
supply themselves with modern weapons 
and to drill an army, but Bishop Favier 
anticipates nothing worse than occasional 
outbreaks. 
as 

The Society of the Cincinnati is do- 
ing something. The Rhode Island branch 
want a new patriotic tune and are pained 
because the tune of “ America” is the 
same as “ God Save the King.” It is not 
wholly bad that Germany and England 
and the United States. should harmonize 
their patriotism to common strains, so 
long as they also have their distinctive 
songs, such as our “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “Yankee Doodle.” It has 
seemed to us that there is a grand pro- 
phetic lesson in the fact that three great 
peoples raise the same united notes of 
national praise and prayer. 





INSURANCE 


The Pearson Case 


SomE readers will remember the Pear- 
son case, which arose about 16 months 
ago out of an application for $240,000 
insurance in the Mutual Life. While 
the application papers were under con- 
sideration a sharp attack of appendicitis 
sent Mr. Pearson into a hospital in Bos- 
ton. His private secretary visited him 
there, and came to New York forthwith 
after the policy, which had just been 
handed to the agent for delivery. The 
secretary paid the $15,594 premium and 
hastened back with it. On that same day 
an operation was performed on Pearson, 
who died in a few hours and before the 
secretary could reach him. When the 
facts came out the company refused to 
receive the premium, caused the agent to 
tender it to the secretary and demanded 
the policy, which was refused. 

In some other cases men have changed 
their minds after application, declining to 
take the policy, and then, sickness hav- 
ing intervened, have changed it again and 
hurriedly sent to get the policy; there 
have been cases in which the policy was 
obtained, the facts not being known, and 
death and demand for payment have fol- 
lowed. Mr. Pearson might or might not 
have paid the large premium and taken 
the policy if he had remained in good 
health—it is not possible to determine 
that now. But a company insures liv- 
ing and well men, and the secretary knew 
that this policy would have been with- 
held had he not concealed a material fact 
which was within his knowledge and not 
within the company’s. The policy itself 
also makes a condition that it shall be 
delivered during the life and health of the 
insured. 

The transaction was fraudulent and 
the policy never acquired either legal or 
moral life. The company refused to rec- 
ognize it and sued to enforce demand for 
its return. In form, the suit was a bill 
to pronounce the instrument void and 
forbid the estate to attempt its collection. 
The estate demurred, substantially alleg- 
ing that the company had only to defend 
when it was sued. But the company con- 


tended—and the Federal Court has sus 
tained it—that the matter ought to be 
disposed of now, and it would be unjust 
to leave the estate to take its own time to 
raise the issue. 

Certainly Mr. Pearson planned ne 
wrong, and was not to blame for his ill- 
timed illness. That was the estate’s mis- 
fortune. But to try to throw the misfor- 
tune over upon the company was the es- 
tate’s fault. 


st 


The Texas Life of Waco—An 
“ Apology ” 


Nort because this concern is of enough 
importance in itself, but as an example 
of the extremes, delusive or worse, which 
are attempted under the name of life in- 
surance, we referred to it in our issue of 
April 3d. Now Mr. W. D. Mayfield, its 
announced head, writes to ask a “ public 
apology’ for what he calls “an unac- 
countable attack.” The sole misrepre- 
sentation he alleges relates to the op- 
tional settlement offered. His own cir- 
cular reads: “ The insured has the op- 
tion of taking the whole sum in cash, or, 
at say the age of 30 and if in good 
health, $571 in cash and $2,333 in paid- 
up insurance.” We so stated it, tho not 
in precisely this literal order of the 
words; but he now says there was a 
“ printer’s blunder ” in the circular, and 
he sends another copy on which he has 
inserted with a pen before the $2,333 the 
words “$1,000 paid-up insurance, or.” 
Read thus, the size of the offered settle- 
ment is materially reduced. We beg to 
disclaim having been aware—as in his 
letter he flatly asserts that we were—that 
the circular contained an error and does 
not agree with the policy contract; also 
to inform him that he should make his 
printed matter read as he wants it before 
sending it out. No error having been 
made by THE INDDEPENDENT, he is not 
entitled to any further mention, yet as 
the Texas Life of Waco clearly needs the 
benefit of all explanations which are pos- 
sible we allow him to call attention to 
what he says is his own mistake. 
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FINANCIAL 


Sending Money by Mail 


THERE is much to be said in favor of 
the “ post checks” which have been de- 
vised and patented by a citizen who gives 
the use of them to the Government in or- 
der that the safe, convenient and prompt 
transmission of small sums of money by 
mail may be promoted. Even in places 
where a money-order office is near at 
hand some time must be lost in procuring 
money-orders when they are wanted. 
Business transactions frequently are de- 
layed, and many purchases that citizens 
desire to make are not made, simply be- 
cause there is for their use no safe and 
convenient method of forwarding the 
money. The provisions of the “ post 
check ” system are that all the $1, $2 and 
$5 bills issued by the Government shall 
have blank spaces for writing, by means 
of which they can be instantly trans- 
formed into checks on the Treasury for 
use in the mails. The sender writes in 
one blank space the name and address of 
the payee, signs his name in another, and 
affixes and cancels a two cent postage 
stamp. The receiver cashes this check at 
the nearest post office or bank, and a new 


bill is issued. Fractional currency notes 
are provided, to be used in the same way, 
each one to bear a one-cent stamp. We 
see no weighty objections to the use of 
this plan, and the advantages of it are 
many. The bills relating to it should be 
promptly considered by the Congression- 


al committees to which they have been 
referred. 


5 


Financial Items 


THE Rock Island Railroad Company 
is to be the new owner of the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf road, which ex- 
tends from Memphis to Amarillo, in 
Texas. 

....The price of silver declined last 
week to 23 5-16 pence per ounce in Lon- 
don, the lowest price on record. The 
lowest that had been reached was 2334 
pence, in the latter part of 1897. 

....The united deposits of the First 
National Bank, in Chicago, and the Met- 
ropolitan National, in the same city, the 
first of which has absorbed the second, 
amount to very nearly $100,000,000. 

....The National City Bank is about 
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to increase its capital stock from $10,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000, and its surplus 
from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000, by the 
issue of 150,000 additional shares to 
shareholders at $150. Within the last 
ten days the market price of shares has 
advanced from $585 to the neighborhood 
of $675. The increase will place the 
bank’s resources ($40,000,000) far above 
those of any other bank on this continent, 
and they will be exceeded by only two or 
three banking institutions in the world. 


...-George Clinton Batcheller, the 
well-known merchant of this city, writes 
us: “ Concentration of wealth will always 
tend toward the country which possesses 
the largest field for producing the ele- 
ments needed to develop that country. 
The United States has no equal on the 
globe. The soil and climate can and will 
produce more cereals than the market of 
the world can take; and here, minerals 
are so bountiful and varied, we have be- 
come the mechanical center. Europe is 
knocking at the door of our workshops 
for about everything we make. We oc- 
cupy a unique position in the field, and 
why should not the United States become 
the wealth center of the entire world?” 


...-In 1893 the Morristown Trust 
Company, of which Samuel Freeman is 
President, was organized with a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000. 
The capital, surplus and profits now 
amount to $2,550,000, and the deposits to 
$4,500,000, and the accounts number 
3,276. Three per cent. interest is al- 
lowed on deposits, which are often made 
at the Guaranty Trust Company, of this 
city. Mr. Freeman, the President, who 
has made such a notable success of the 
company, is assisted by a Board of Di- 
rectors which include such well-known 
names as Frederic Cromwell, George G. 
Haven, Aurelius B. Hull, D. Willis 
James, Luther Kountze, Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy, Walter G. Oakman and H. McK. 
Twombly. 


....Dividends announced: 


American Exchange National Bank, 4 per 
cent., payable May rst. 

Lincoln National Bank, 3 per cent., payable 
May rst. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 1% per 
cent., quarterly, payable May rsth. 

Minnesota & St. Louis Railroad Co., consol. 
mort. 5s, coupons, May rst. 
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Spring Medicine 
There is no other season when good medi- 
cine is so much needed as in the Spring. 
The blood is impure, weak and impoverished, 
a condition indicated by pimples and other 
eruptions on the face and body, by deficient 
vitality, loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 


want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and rich, cre- 
ate appetite, give vitality, strength and anima- 
tion, and cure all eruptions. Have the whole 


family begin to take them to-day. 


‘** Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in our family for some 
time, and always with good results. Last spring 1 was all 
run down and got a bottle of it, and as usual received great 
benefit.” Miss Brvian Boycg, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





— AND AWAY THE —_ DEVELOPING PAPER MADE. 
RP dealer cannot su: you, — 20c. for one dozen 
4x5 size with Developer. HONY & sCOVILL 
CO., 122-124 Fifth Ave., 17th and Aitze New York; Atlas 
Block, Randolph St. and Wabash Ave., CuIcaeo. 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Depa ts received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All Sseurttios fiseod ~ the wow 1 Yo sr bought and Bos ton, Philadelphia and 


timore Stock Exc’ and sold on commission. 
aa Municipal and ds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
(ioods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home.. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, °x,Stndart tor me 





Goods carefully packed and de 
within 100 miles of ba hg York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful at 


LEW IS & & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





4 / The white spots on this 
spoon indicate wheresterl- 


all reer 
gana! fort booklet 0. 566, 
International Silver Co,, 
Successor to 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





. 
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Save them! 
Ns) uote Oe) (6) ass 


Women. 
The more dainty 
& delicate they are 

the greater the need 


of Pearline 


for the 
Washing 


Ginghams 

Dimities 
Piques 

Organdies 
Madras 
Swiss 
Laces 
Lawns 
BT Naa 


Use Pearline without rain 


SAR ATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO,., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


a 








A SURE CURHEZ for CATARRHE. 


M MARSA 
E €CATARRH 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Drug¢zists. 





Individual Communion 

Outfits. Gene foe IN free catalogue —* 

SANITARY COMMUNION “OUTFIT CO.,. : 
Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 








ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a ‘powder & for the 
feet. It cures 
nervous feet, an 
out of coins and bem 


sweating, callous and hot, tired, 

We have over 30,000 000 testimonials. 

IT TO-DAY._ Sold bya!| Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL FACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTH 5 GRAYS SWEET 
POWDE the best medicine for 
Sh.whatRest Tete: ish, Sickly ‘hildren.s Sold, by Draggist 
ere a \- 
and Comfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, Ne Y. 





COATES Clippers. ¢ 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 
k Hardware Dealers ror 
cates “Bas -Runnin 


or send for manwates 
cular and Price: 


COATES CLIPPER CO., espcadsc: Mass. 
Revo nedhrenieda otic knoe 


rt ee : 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
| Chemists’ Certificates 
: By the Blue Label need 


—— a. by me (and full 
slo 

















FARM MORTGAGES 


© on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


procure a limited amount of first-class life 


_~AaW IN UrtTte s— 


the only safe way to get a high rate of interest 
on exceptionally fa favorable lormae For particulars let > know 
sex, age an 
EDWARD F.! SWEET, 66 West Breadway, N. Y. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Ohas. E. Gibsen, 45 Milk St., Rosten, Mass. 


Cash for REAL ESTATE 


= ee x where it is. Send descrip- 
fully successful p 
American Bldg., Pl Pa. 











OSTRANDER, North 


North 
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Trans-Continental 
Map 


showing relative positions of rail- 
road systems west of Chicago, with 
statistical analysis based on earn- 
ings per mile of road, mailed upon 
request to 
Institutions, Executors, 


investors and Trustees 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27-29 Pine Street, 
Albany, N. Y. New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


49 WALL ST., 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MUNROE &CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries, 


WESTERN LANDS 


If yeu have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? We can net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
cEpertence. Highest references, For full infermation 
address 


PERKINS & CO. 








Lawrence, Kansas. 


Reason Talks 
to Habit 


Knock 
Down lbh 
Argument $3 
is the final a, 
piece of logic *™ 
used by Na- 
ture. Many people lean on the ‘‘don’t- 
hurt-me’’ theory about coffee until 
the beautiful machinery of the body 
collapses. 

Postum Food Coffee 
is the way out of trouble. If you 
have dyspepsia, heart troubles or any 
disease of the digestive organs or 
nerves, stop coffee and use Postum for 
The change works wonders, 


10 days. 





_— 














N. W. HARRIS & 00., 


BANKERS, 
Announce Their 


REMOVAL 


on April 28th to 


Sl and 35 PINE SGREEG, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. Im last years have placed over A 
000.00 without a default in peep or interes 
Ref ces: all Capitalists, A and 
wre for 
Send for pamp! “ Truth 
H. BH. HAGAN, GuTuer, OxLanoMa. 
FARM MORTRAGES 


a oe real 
tere~ 
LAND, Bufislo” Center, Ia. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CBOAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICES: % LOMBARD ST., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


Capital.-------$2,000,000. Surplus $4,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals ; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrato 
"rakes entire charge of Reai and Personal Estates ; carefully selected securities offered tor investment. 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKOIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
ee FT'S on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


pat TURNBULL, 3a. ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
gn ie TURN LL, 24 “Vice-President. bt ae As MURRAY, Be Tecra. ‘ 


E. ¢. CMBBARD. , *- : F. C. HARRIMAN, 
_— R. C. NEWTON, Trust’ Officer. - 
Samuel D. Babcock, Walter R. Gillett a a wes 
r e, 
George F. G. Haven, Augustus Dy atlitera 
fants, James farvie, 


rge G. 
ym 8. Bowdoin, & H. Bessy N. J wean enry H. Rogers. 
Praleric C a Chavon te k. Henae Hichard 4: Moc “ Frederick Ww. ably. rbilt, 

ts} 
ee heery Payne Whitney. 








Londen Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


| Bills of Exchange, Dominich €§ Dominick, 


Cable Transfers, 
; Members of th 
Investment ago New York oh Stock Eschange, Ls 0 Broadway 


DGUTITGS, | ntematons! Cheawes | socks. Grain, Investment Securities 
Certificates of Deposits. PRIVATE WIRES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & GO, | Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loufsville. 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. Beaoch Office, 334 Walaut St., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 














TO INVESTORS. 


Proposals for $4,993,000 of 
344% CORPORATE STOCK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Cold. 
EXEMPT FROM ALL TAXATION IN THE 8ST. ao. = 4 aoe YORK, EXCEPT TAXATION 
FOR STATE P 
ators, Ad: sitions,  ofeere nolatny jo 


are authorized by Se 8 of Article. I. Chapter 41 
o invest in this stock. 


PORK at his wise, No. WO Wiabwie, Beri a Wankctens eats 
TUESDAY, THE 6TH DAY OF MAY, Rapier tock 
Sie oho, Macas intact cat t,talert ey east 
$5’o05,du0 my CORPORA’ RATE S10 CK OF THE CITY OF NEW MPs al 
OF ov 


RAPID NSIT PAILBOAD. has poy able em be: 
RPORATE STOCK OF EW'y L ‘Houszs 
0 








E OITY N 


on vem 


— woe RA WTOOK ‘ Pa OF ES ee FOR’ Oa REN 


F PARKS, war. AND bonny F NEW ¥ 
arable Novem! 


TION OF PORE Sa 36% SALLOUS” MEMORIAL AHCH In the ity of New 


A 
Under x Onerter’s of miche pace “All or None? ty canpot be received, and prefe: 
must, as far as practicable and 7 without pecuniary Giesdvantage to the ay. be given to 
ders ‘tor the smallest amounts. Subject to these previsions, the said stock will be aw: 
to the R — Ls 
: In 2 : oe wate the o enttonm sm e. the Ad sae the stock will be issued 
in suc’ | deoall authorized denominations as s hee 
AD rally 8 of TWO PER CENT. ef the par yalue of s atook ate or, “3 
gpeney Sr certified check on a National or Sinte Ban 
New York) is required. 
For fuller 7 tion see ‘“‘THE CITY ley (copies te be proeured at No. 8 City 
Hall), or apply to the Comptroller for a ed circular. 
E 


DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
The City of New York, Department ef Finance, Comptroller's Office, April 224, 190%, 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


Boston 


wyvvvvwvVwVeeerwrrwrrweweefererervrevrvrevwevwvwvvvvyevyvyvyVvyTVyTVTVVY 


New York 
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‘A GUARANTEED 67 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved r<al estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 


Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., . 
13% Fifth Ave, - New York City. 


ee 


Amme. 2:46 » $8,750,000 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 





North Dakota 


First Mortgage Investments 
Exceptionally Profitable 
Absolutely Reliable 


“The southeastern portion of the 
great State of North Dakota is one 
of the richest and most prosperous 
sections of the United States. 


“Nowhere in the great West are 
to be found more prosperous farmers 
or a more steady advance in the price 
of farminglands. The very heart of 
this wealthy region is comprised in 
the counties of Ransom and Sargent. 
Investors desiring 5 per cent. first 
mortgage farm loans, secured by the 
very finest farms in these counties, 
where the security is worth double, 
and often treble, the amount of the 
loan, where crop failures are never 
known and the safety and desira- 
bility of the investment is equal to a 
government bond, should correspond 
with Mr. W. L. Williamson, Lisbon, 
N. D., who makes a specialty of the 
above form of investments. He has 
resided there twenty years, and for 
sixteen years has been actively en- 
gaged in banking and real estate. 
Every loan is made under his per- 
sonal inspection, and no man knows 
values or the desirability of the bor- 
rower better than he does. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in all these 
years he has never made a foreclos- 
ure and there is to-day not a dollar 
of delinquent interest on any loan 
made by him. This is a record un- 
surpassed in the history of Western 
investments, and speaks volumes for 
the class of securities Mr. Williamson 
handles.” 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage = on) veup 
Loans upon Real Estate. ‘ 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44 State Street, Boston. 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


ARRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 








N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,000,000. 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-Pres’:. 
L. CARROLL ROUT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asset. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secy. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Mauager Bend Dept.. 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES 8, FAIRCHILD, JOHN A. McCALL, 
JAMES J.H JAMES A. BLAI 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, 
STUART G. NE 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, 
AMES STILLMAN, 
. C. D, BORDEN, 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH. 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
. AYMAR 8A 


JOHN W. 8TERLING 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee. es 
Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, au 
Transfer Agent. 


Receives de’ its sub: to check, allowing interest on 





DIVIDENDS 
THE LINCOLN NAT.ONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


April 24th, 1902. 


declared a dividend o 
payable May ist, 





2, Dirosters of this Bank have this da: 
THREE P CENT. on its Capital nace, 
1902, to Re Wa of record of April 30th, 1 


CHAS. ELLIOT 2 a 


AMERICAN ees NATIONAL BANK, 


28 Broadway, New York, April 22d, 1902. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank = 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CE 
the Capital Stock was declared pa: Ly bowen May ist, st, proximo, to 
stockholders of record at close of business April 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


Cashier. 








OF 
WESTINGHOT E “ELEC aK RIC & A sq 
So Broa way, New aon r aL, . 
t a meetin; held this .. be was RESO a quarte 
aividend of ONE AND T REE-QUARTERS OER CEN ‘2 
in the assenting stock of the Company be declared - 4 
, 1902, to Stockholders of record at the close of business on Rig 
, 1902, and that the transfer books for the assenting stock 
closed on April 80, 1902, at 3.00 o'clock P. M., and opened on May ie 


1902, at 10 ooo’ "clock A.M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


ieeaeniin & St. Louis Railroad Co. 


Coupons due May ist, 1902, from Consolidated Mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds of this Company, will be paid on and after 
that date on presentation at the office of the Central Trust 


Company, 54 Wall Street. 
F. H. DAVIS. Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA BR. SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMP 
Stamped vy * tmppnt Ad nds. 
York, A pril 15th, 1902. 
A semi-annual installment of TWO Pee SEN ~- 
interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mi 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
its office, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York Clty on mpany wil jet 18 vod 
presentation and surrender of the uo rempoceve coupons N 


1, and to the holders ¢  Repered Bom oe 
Assistant Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPAN - 

ew Yor . 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend ett Be tividend 

No. 3) on the COMMON Stock of this Compeny of TWO DOLLARS 

per share), able June 2d, 1902, out of surplus net earn- 

rs OMMON Stock as registered at the close of the 

transfe ks on April 30th, 1902. e transfer books for the 

pat tee pall Stock will be closed at three o’clock = si. on , Apel ath, 

an 


ATLED to holders cf SOME A 
0.) rs 
who file suitable orders therefor at this oitice, ™ MON Btock 
H. W. GARDINER, 


. Treasure Tr, 
oder 1 Street, New York City, 














THE INDEPENDENT 





INutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 





STATE OF New York 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Asany, April 17, 1902. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Com , of the City of New York, 
has complied with e requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business of 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article IT of the Insurance Law 
within this Gate, and that such business can properly 


be entrusted to it. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOFP, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my Official 
~~ Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
{ L.S. } <3 r+ moma on the day and year first above 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER. OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


ni FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


and we will give full particulars. 








Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 | CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Death Claims Paid Since Organization Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS NEW YORK. 


THE AMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of LONDON. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Company in the World. 


Personal, Accident, Health, Liability 
and Fidelity Insurance. 


This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability business 
than any other company. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other company. 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and per- 
manent protection which have given it its high reputation in the past. 


$6,000,000.00 








Total Available Resources, - 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys, 71 Kilby St., Boston. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, Jr., State Agt., No. 76 William St., N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





The Will of the late FREDERICK D. 
TAPPEN, President of the Gallatin 
National Bank of New York, Instructs 
His Executors to Invest the Trust 
Funds of His Estate Only in Secu- 
rities Included in the List of Invest- 
ments of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, Although He 
Had No Connection with the Com- 
pany, Except as a Policy Holder. 





A unique tribute to the fidelity, ability and con- 
servatism, with which the immense trust funds of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
have been invested and administered during the 
fifty-nine years of its existence is contained in the 
last clause of the will recently filed of the late 
Frederick D. Tappen, President of the Gallatin 
National Bank of New York from 1868 to the time 
of his death, February 28, 1902. 

In the last clause of his will, after making be- 
quests to his family, Mr. Tappen provides for cer- 
tain trusts, and instructs his executors and trustees 
to invest his estate only in such securities as are 
“ included in the list of investments made by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, not 
limiting my said executors and trustees or their 
successors or successor to such investments only 
as trustees are by law authorized to make.” 

Ata meeting of the New York Clearing House 
Association held in memoryof Mr. Tappen March 
10, the Hon. J. Edward Simmons, president of the 
Fourth National Bank, said : “ In times of financial 
peril he was always regarded as a wise and con- 
servative counselor, and on each occasion when 
loan certificates were issued—1873, 1884, 1890 and 
1893—he, as chairman of the Loan Committee 
piloted many a tottering institution through trouble 
waters. Who of us can ever forget the great 
financial battle of 1893 and the glorious victo 
achieved by the associated banks of New Yor 
under the brilliant generalship of Mr. Tappen?” 

Mr. Tappen was chairman of the Clearing House 
Loan Committee in 1873, when $26,585,000 of cer- 
tificates were issued, in 1884 when $24,915,000 were 
issued, and in 1893 when $41,490,000 were issued. 


AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


Ce cake ceictstulocedenttedatn pagidtengnoocente $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1,544,609.50 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... ecbbecesvescoces™ SEEEENOE 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











Mutual Insurance Company 
‘New York, January 2ist, 1902, 

The in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 

OF rend ne statement of its affairs on the 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1901, 
to 81st December, 1901 : 


Interest received 
Cartag Gover $275,102.19 
the 


~ 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





Occurred and 


were 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617.65 $197,649.63 





2,639,000.00 
1,159,385.19 


* 
253,193.27 
225,710.12 

$10,972,349.26 


certificates of 

th legal poe Fs 

F next. 
ocmned 
tives, on 
whi ch date 
cates to be produced at 
company for the year ending fist Decamion 1901. for 
mber, ‘or 
cates be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


Bee 
$ 
g 








fata 
eT 


Levi P. Morton, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
[rotors A. 

- Quintard, 
A. A. Raven, 
John L. Riker, 
Dougias Rob’ le 
b Gustav H. Schwab, 
( a William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 

FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDE RS eh we thirteen copies of Taz InpE- 


ENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Cc. 1 
James G. De Forest, 
William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius 











